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By 
ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


privilege to serve as consultant in physical educa- 
tion to the War Department of the United States, 
assigned to the Education Division of the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section of General Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, Japan, and the Education Depart- 
ment of USAMGIK at Seoul, Korea. Since returning 
to this country, I have wanted very much to share this 
experience with the physical educators of the United 
States. I have found it difficult to put into formal words 
the many aspects and phases of this varied and com- 
plex experience. I did not become an “authority” on 
Japan and Korea, for in three months I only began to 
scratch the surface of the overwhelming number of 
things the Occidental does not know about the Orient, 
and to realize that | would never really understand 
Oriental culture and thinking if I spent a lifetime 
among these people. My solution to the dilemma of 
trying to tell others about the experiences of those 
three months without “‘experting” about things I really 
do not understand, was to take my personal journal, 
which I kept faithfully from day to day, and cut from 
it excerpts which might be of particular interest to the 
physical educator. Some of it is trivial, some of it is 
amusing, and none of it is profound, but I hope it will 
carry some of the original flavor of the experiences and 
help to paint a picture of school life in Japan today. 
Everywhere we went we were received with great 
courtesy and, I believe, with sincere interest. We were 
working with the educators of Japan. For many years 
they have been dominated by the military clique and 
have been cut off almost entirely from contacts with 
the rest of the professional world of education. They 
have no books from outside of Japan, and even today 
they have no direct access to the literature of the world. 
They are hungry for information and ideas. They want 
the best for their children and for their schools, even 
as you and I do. They want a peaceful world in which 
their children can live and grow without being threat- 
ened and harassed by the horrors of war. They believe 
in education as an instrument of peace. I cannot gen- 
eralize about the “people of Japan.” I do not pretend 


eo March through June of 1947 it was my 





Ed. Note: When this manuscript was first submitted for pub- 
lication the author indicated that she had tried to cut it 
down as much as possible but it was still 36 pages in length 
(a small part of the entire journal). We would have liked to 
present all of this material as it no doubt would have been 
of great interest to Journal readers. Due to the number of 
articles awaiting publication, however, this was an impossi- 
bility, and it was with regret that we reduced it still further. 
An attempt was made, however, to retain those experiences of 
the most significance from a general, all-round standpoint. 
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to know their feelings about the international situation. 
But I can honestly say that the educators I met were 
very fine people with high ideals of education who felt, 
as I do, that there can be no room for enmity among 
those of us who labor in the field of education. We must 
be friends, for we are all trying to do the same job, 
even though we may at times do it in different ways. 


Identifying some of the characters which appear: 
Major Norviel and Major Graham are John Norviel of 
Glendale, California, and William J. Graham of Culver, 
Indiana, the two Americans on the permanent staff 
of the Education Division assigned to direct the re- 
organization of the Japanese program in health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation. Mr. Deering 
is Tam Deering of Washington, D. C., consultant to the 
Department of Interior and head of Tam Deering and 
Associates, Park and Recreation Facilities Consultants, 
whose tour of duty as consultant in recreation coincided 
with mine. Dr. Cox is Dr. Walter Cox of Springfield 
College who served as consultant in physical education 
for men and boys, and who preceded me by two months. 
Because of his more timely arrival he was able to con- 
cern himself actively with the revision of the curriculum, 
which was completed before I arrived. Miyake-san is 
Mrs. Etsu Miyake, the best interpreter I met in Japan 
or Korea. She is a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and a very charming person. Radio Tokyo is the 
large office building in downtown Tokyo which is oc- 
cupied by the Civil Information and Education Section. 
The use of “san” becomes habitual in Japan. It is the 
polite form of address which replaces Mr., Mrs., Miss, 
or Dr., and it is so convenient that most Americans find 
themselves using it among their friends. Time through- 
out is expressed army-style on the 24-hour clock. This 
is not an affectation; like much of army vocabulary it 
becomes habitual because it is convenient. Dates have 
been eliminated as not being particularly important, but 
the notes are arranged in roughly chronological order. 
They have not been edited to any extent, and stand as 
they were first written, a factual account of things I 
saw, heard, and felt during my stay in Japan. 


IME, time, time—where does it go? The days whiz 

by and the evenings are gone before I know it, and 
I’m fighting to stay awake, now to bring my journal 
up to date. This 8-to-5, one-hour-for-lunch routine, 
really knocks the day to pieces, and I think fondly of 
our USC policy of no late classes if you come early, 
no early if you stay late, plus freedom to come and go 
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during non-class hours. The government career girls 
can have their bureaucracy—I’ll still take teaching. 


Yesterday was really rugged. Miyake-san and I took 
off at 9 for Joshi Koto Jogakko (Segakvan), a mis- 
sionary high school for girls, armed with K_ rations 
for our noon meal. We were accompanied by Mr. 
Hamada and Mr. Fujimoto from Tokyo-To Bureau of 
Physical Education. It was cold, 36 degrees, and damp, 
and no cover on the jeep, so I was frozen before we got 
there. The hot tea with Mr. and Mrs. Hendricks, from 
Eugene, Oregon, and Mr. Oda, the principal, who 
speaks English, was welcome. We then adjourned to 
the gym, no heat anywhere, of course, to watch two 
dance classes. Miss Sano, the first instructor, was 
young, cute, and a good teacher. They began with in- 
dividual warm-ups, each girl choosing her own. Then 
rhythmic exercises and 2-4 and 3-4 walking, followed 
by a “jumping dance” which looked like an Irish jig. 
The girls wore red and white head bands, and to form 
teams or squads they turn either red or white out. 
Squad drills in basketball passing and jumps for height 
from a springboard, with the girls clapping for every 
good performance. They work barefooted and the mat 
was rather inadequate and some of them took some 
nasty spills. Then they formed a big circle, the girls 
tied their feet together with the head-bands and hopped 
around the circle in a very vigorous relay, then some 
marching and “regulating exercise,” bowing, and out. 

The second class was taught by Miss Amana, 56 
years old and a student of Jacques Dalcroze! She used 
a drum in the modern manner. They did “loosening 
up,” then three dances semi-ballet semi-Japanese, then 
“posing,” some pure Dalcroze, then varsouvienne, a 
schottische, and a formal minuet! My feet were lumps 
of ice, but I managed to walk back to the conference 
room for more tea. With it came a delicious salad of 
apples, tangerines, and dressing, and cups of cha-wan- 
mushi—a custard containing mushrooms, chicken, and 
something like broccoli. It was delicious and I cuddled 
the cup in my hands Japanese style to warm my fingers 
so I wouldn’t drop my chopsticks. The men and 
Miyake-san brought out their little tin lunch boxes of 
rice and bean sprouts, so I got out the K-rations. I 
passed the caramels, gave*Miss Amana the sugar (the 
Japanese have none) and the beverage, gave the gum 
to Mr. Oda for his son, passed the cigarettes to the 
men, and shared the biscuits and cheese with the mis- 
sionaries. The missionaries were allowed to ship in 
two tons of food, but beyond that they trade on the 
Japanese market, so they do not have access to much 
American food. Their school was badly damaged by 
air raids, the yards are piled with rubble, many win- 
dows are broken, there is no running water, and no 
heating equipment nor fuel. But they are beginning 
their job of reconstruction with optimism and enthusi- 
asm, glad to be “home” again, doing their chosen job 
of education. 

At 1 o'clock we went on to the Tokyo Normal School 
for Girls, which trains elementary teachers. The presi- 
dent and department head greeted us in striped trousers, 
morning coats, and white shirts! More tea, then we 
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watched Miss Watanabe teach basketball and My 
Nakabayashi teach captain ball. I have the lesson plans 
in English. Again the teaching was excellent; so far | 
have seen only the “better” schools, but their teachers 
are really good. By now I could hardly keep my teeth 
from chattering audibly, but back to the conference 
room for more tea, questions, discussion, and talk With 
a group of students. We wound up nicely by 1500—no 
jeep—imore polite talk-talk,—1530—no jeep. Things 
were really getting strained by 1600 when the jeep 
finally appeared. Another long, cold, wet ride, and | 
could feel pneumonia in every joint. 


ODAY I visited my first elementary school, kj. 

yoshima, accompanied by Mr. Horiuchi, directo; 
of elementary schools from the Bureau of Physical ¢. 
ucation. We were greeted with enthusiasm by Mr. 
Miyamoto, the principal, given tea, and suddenly some 
20 men appeared—teachers from other elementary 
schools who wanted to meet me! The first grade lesson 
was priceless. Forty kids no bigger than a minute 
doing mimetics with great enthusiasm. Boat rowing 
with a chant, jump rabbit with individual performances 
recognized by clapping, butterflies to music. Then they 
formed voluntary groups and each group made an 
original flower; then another; their ideas and execu- 
tion were original and ingenious; then one butterfly 
danced around and woke the flowers, and each group 
became butterflies, fast, slow, in perfect time, then they 
all fell asleep. The teacher threw out a basket of red 
and white cotton balls. They scrambled for them and 
the ball color determined the “side.” Two mites 
strapped large wastebaskets on their backs and on 
signal ran among the others who tried to throw their 
balls into the baskets. Much tu.! I also saw the 6th- 
grade boys, classified by A-H-W a la California! Calis- 
thenics, high jump, hand spring on vaulting box, and 
a kind of square dodge ball. 


Back to the principal’s room, this time for ceremonial 
tea, very thick, green, bitter but good, in large cups, 
very fancy omanju. I dropped my toothpick (that’s 
what they use to eat omanju with) and almost instantly 
the girl slipped another into my hand so I wouldn’t be 
embarrassed. The 20 gentlemen wanted to know about 
elementary physical education. They almost floored 
me with: “How do you train for habit formation in 
America?” I kicked that one around at great length to 
Mr. Deering’s great amusement. Brought Deering-san 
home for lunch with me—then off to Mombusho to 
meet with the organizing committee for the Japan 
Recreation Workers Association. Glad to see my now 
good friends Mr, Kurimoto, Mr. Yanagita, and Miss 
Takeuchi—the only woman among some 25 men, so I 
thing I am right in believing that she is an exceptionally 
good person. Much tea and omanju and much talk- 
talk, just like a committee at home, except for the tea! 
It lasted 314 hours and wore me out completely, so I 
staggered home and went to bed early. 


T 1000 2 girls and 5 boys, seniors from Seijo 
Gakuen came in to ask for a conference, Yoko 
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Ugawa was the prettiest Japanese girl I have ever seen 
and very bright and quick. I wanted a picture of her, 
put it stayed dark and rainy. The kids had come on 
their own to ask how they could get the school to im- 
rove their physical education program! For 2% hours 
I talked with them about athletics, intramurals, GAA, 
required physical education, objectives and other things. 
Their only experience is inter-school athletics, and they 
can’t understand that our whole program is not pointed 
toward selecting Olympic participants. “Champion- 
ships” is their predominant concept and they can’t get 
away from it. The boys were also keen, as fine looking 
a bunch of kids as you'll find anywhere; to see them 
gives you hope for the future of Japan. 


The rain spoiled our plans to see the big rugby game 
this afternoon (it was a Japanese national holiday) at, 
of all places, Nile Kinnick Field! Poor Nile, he paid 
an awful price to have an athletic field named for him 
in Tokyo. 


AST night we saw a Noh Play. When we reached 

the AEP, all buses were full and about 40 overflow, 
so the 40 of us went on to the electric train station. 
They cleared a Japanese car for us, dirty, rickety, and 
no seats. Every fifth electric train is supposed to carry 
one car for allied personnel, but it doesn’t always hap- 
pen, and we can’t ride with the crowded Japanese. At 
Komange Station we stumbled down a pitch black road 
to the Somei Theatre, removed our shoes, and sat in 
the front row for the Noh Play. A square flat polished 
stage 18’ x 18’ with a diagonal runway back to the en- 
trance; no curtains, no scenery, just a pine tree painted 
on the back wall. The orchestra (floor drum, shoulder 
drum, knee drum and flute) and the chorus wore blue 
stiff wide-shouldered jumpers over black kimonas, with 
wide, stiff skirt-trousers. No facial expression, and a 
singing that sounds like deep-voiced coyotes, punctu- 
ated by the sharp smack of the drum and the wailing 
flute. Very slow, mournful, minor key. It seemed tune- 
less, but gradually it began to grow on you and it be- 
came exciting as well as interesting. A pine tree in a 
frame represented the pine-covered peninsula. The fish- 
erman, in draggy-drawer, stiff, enormous trousers that 
appeared to be made of corrugated paper, discovers the 
celestial maiden’s feather robe on the tree. The celestial 
maiden, the fattest Japanese man I have seen, in beau- 
tifully embroidered gold and silver lame, a white mask 
which did not conceal his double chin, and a golden 
diadem, appears, asks for her robe. She promises to 
dance if he gives her the robe, but he wants her to 
dance first. She weeps (lifts her left hand to her eyes 
to indicate tears) and says lack of faith is the curse of 
humanity. He gives her the robe. She puts it on, dances 
for 30 minutes and goes away. The whole thing is 
practically motionless, even the dance, but it is in- 
triguing to watch their big white stocking feet slowly 
slide and heel-toe, and to try to guess the symbolism. 
It is supposed to be “above reality,” the essence oi 
communication with deity and nature from which man’s 
personality has been removed. Followed two dances, 
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one I didn’t get, done with much fine fan motion, the 
other, done with a 7-foot spear, portrayed the slaying of 
the water dragon. Big movements, high leaps and turns, 
climaxed by a high leap, both legs bent, landing smack 
on the knees. They use the knee landing a lot, but this 
was double and should have put him in the hosp#tal. 
The use of fans was interesting. In belts when they 
came in, folded and laid on the floor at the right knee 
when not performing, and held upright to indicate 
that the chorus was singing. 

On the train coming back a girl from my temporary 
billet, the Kanda Kaikan, asked if I’d get off at Kanda 
station with her, only 3 blocks to the Kaikan. Think- 
ing she knew the way, I got off with her. For more 
than an hour we stumbled about the streets of non- 
occupation Tokyo, off limits, and completely lost. No 
M.P.’s, no jeeps, nothing but Japanese, a number of 
drunks, and darkness. Finally I had a hunch, we made 
a right angle turn and eventually found the YWCA! 
which is about 34 of a mile from the Kanda. So we 
went in, got our directions straight, and the dreary old 
Kanda never looked so good to me before. Actually 
we're safe enough on the streets except for the drunks 
who may forget for a time about MacArthur and the 
Great White Father, but after this I'll know my way 
or ride downtown and wait for the bus, however long it 
takes. 


P bright and early Easter Sunday morning, packed 

my K rations and two cans of Toddy in a furo- 
shiki, met my good companion Deering-san, and off 
we went to Nikko. Electric train from Shimbashi to 
Ueno Park, changed to regular train, the best I’ve seen 
yet, clean, blue plush seats, clean toilet room with toilet 
paper! paper towels!! and drinking cups!!! Nikko is 
in the mountains and the trip was lovely, with many 
views of the snow-capped range, the fields, the little 
towns. At noon we ate our K rations, then changed 
trains again at Utsonomiya with a 45-minute wait, dur- 
ing which we walked up and down the dirty streets. 
Reached Nikko at 1430, took the bus to the rest hotel 
which is full of dependents, the most frequent (and in 
many ways justified) GI complaint. Then for four 
hours we walked and climbed to see the temples, the 
shrines, the sacred bridge, and the Treasure Museum. 
Their magnificence is overwhelming, anyone of them is 
worth the day’s trip, and there are about 20 of them 
at various levels in the mountains. I could write pages 
about just the see-no-evil, hear-no-evil, speak-no-evil 
monkey panel on the sacred stable, which is just a tiny 
detail. 


We returned to the station at 1840, very tired, very 
hungry, but very well satisfied. The RTO man (whom 
we had questioned about trains in the morning) was 
completely astounded to see us. “No GI' train—sched- 
ule change today.” “Go tomorrow—Army Day.’ We 
called the hotel. No we couldn’t stay there. No space, 
no orders, and no suggestions. Eight other Americans 
appeared, all with passes that expired at midnight, so 

(Continued on page 688) 





Recreation is Wet Therapy 


By 
CAROLYN J. NICE 


Recreation Consultant 
Domestic Hospital Service 
American Red Cross 


pitals have come to accept and encourage the inclu- 

sion of services to patients which are not within the 
area of treatment. These services are normally found 
within the community and offer opportunities to people 
to live full and creative personal lives. Their inclusion 
within the hospital community has been a means of 
allowing the patient to continue those phases of com- 
munity and personal interest which can be transposed 
to the hospital setting. Leaders in many professional 
fields including medicine, education, and social welfare, 
are giving increasing recognition to the consideration 
of the total individual. Thus the medical profession is 
recognizing that the patient in the hospital will benefit 
more from the treatment he is receiving for a specific 
illness or disability if he is allowed to pursue some of 
his usual interests and activities. However, the primary 
purpose of hospitalization is to provide the patient with 
the best possible medical service and treatment. All 
other services must be modified and adapted to the 
hospital setting and the treatment programs. 


Educational opportunities, library service, religious 
services, and recreation programs have been widely 
used in Army and Navy hospitals and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. Civilian hospitals for the care 
of psychiatric, tuberculous, and convalescent patients 
have utilized one or more of these services for some 
time. The expansion of them in both quantity and 
quality in the military and naval hospitals during the 
war has drawn the attention of leaders in the field of 
education, medicine, recreation, and library science. 
Unfortunately the expansion of the service programs 
in hospitals has given rise to the assumption that since 
they are being conducted in the hospital setting, they 
must be therapy. This assumption has been particu- 
larly prevalent in referring to recreation programs in 
hospitals. Adoption of the term “therapy” and the 
designation of recreation leaders as “recreation 
therapists” probably began with the medical profession 
but professional recreation leaders have the responsi- 
bility for interpreting the philosophy of recreation, for 
clarifying the purpose and function of recreation serv- 
ice, and for differentiating between recreation and 
activities used for therapy. 

Therapy, by medical definition, means “treatment of 
disease.” A therapist, by the same authority, is “a 
person skilled in the treatment of disease.” Recreation 
programs in hospitals are neither intended nor designed 
to provide treatment, and recreation workers are not 
trained, nor should they be, as therapists. Therapy, 


r the past several years, medical personnel in hos- 
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then, is treatment of the patient’s disease or disability 
Occupational therapy and physiotherapy programs 
offer examples of true types of therapy, in that the 
purpose of these programs is the treatment of the 
disease or disability of the patient. Treatment is pre- 
scribed. Particular types of treatment are scheduled 
within the total treatment program for the patient, 
They are necessary for the patient’s recovery from his 
specific illness or disability and are prescribed to 
treat it. 

On the other hand, the purpose of the recreation 
program in the hospital is the same as that of any rec- 
reation program in any setting, namely to provide 
opportunities for individuals to do the things of their 
choice, in their leisure time for the satisfaction derived 
from the doing. Adjustments to the fact that the pro- 
gram is conducted in a hospital are made in terms of 
the people served (patients) and in the setting (the 
hospital) but not in the philosophy. Recreation does 
not become and should not be termed therapy even 
though tt takes place in a hospital setting. It should 
provide for the hospital patient the opportunity to 
enjoy the pursuit of the activity of his own choice in 
the time that is free from treatment and medical service. 
He is free in that leisure to do what he wishes for as 
long as he likes if his physical and mental condition do 
not limit him. 

For the hospital recreation program must be modi- 
fied for the individual patient according to his illness; 
it must contribute to him as a person while not affect- 
ing him adversely as a patient. This contribution to 
the total welfare of the patient is sufficient reason for 
the inclusion of recreation programs in hospitals. They 
need not be justified by terming them “therapy.” The 
patient whose normal interests are maintained. whose 
experience is broadened, whose social contacts are 
pleasant, whose emotional and spiritual needs are met, 
is the patient whose attitude toward his illness will be 
most constructive and whose progress in recovery will 
be most rapid. Recreation programs do not provide 
for all of these; they do provide for some. Other serv- 
ices meet other needs to the end that the patient's 
recovery may progress without hindrance. This is not 
treatment. It is maintenance of the individual’s total 
welfare while he is hospitalized for medical or psychi- 
atric treatment. 


ean are concerned with the recovery of the 
patients under their care. They have found that 
the patient who achieves a measure of contentment in 
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his hospitalization makes a better response to treatment. 
They are not primarily concerned with the label which 
is given to any service, but that it shall make a contri- 
bution. As recreation programs in military and naval 
hospitals began expanding in 1942, some doctors re- 
yested recreation workers to “do occupational ther- 
apy.” They had observed the interest and enjoyment 
of patients taking part in the arts and crafts program 
conducted by Red-Cross recreation workers and saw 
that the materials used were the same as many in occu- 
pational therapy programs. Continuous interpretation 
was necessary to make clear the difference between 
recreational arts and crafts and occupational therapy. 
The present inclination to term the recreation programs 
“secreation therapy” presents a similar need for inter- 
pretation. 


Interpretation requires the application and illustra- 
tion of a sound philosophy based on a complete and 
not a partial definition of recreation. Recreation cannot 
be defined and must not be interpreted in terms of 
the activities that are used in recreation programs. 
For we find the same activities.in work and in educa- 


tion. The purpose of each is different. On a headland - 


along: the coast of Nova Scotia, a woman sits and 
paints the rocky shore line, the tumbling waters, the 
cumulus clouds in the blue sky overhead. In a naval 
hospital in the metropolitan area of New York, a 
patient turns out cartoons of the inexplicable phases 
of hospital routine. Carrying heavy packs of blankets 
and food, a whole band of youths and adults tread the 
foot paths of the Appalachians and the High Sierras 
each summer. Children build sand castles and play 
hilarious games in and out of the water on the many 
beaches and in the city swimming pools. Hardly a 
vacant lot exists that is not turned momentarily into a 
baseball diamond, and lacking the vacant lot boys have 
adapted the game to the city streets. Two hundred and 
fifty urbanites board a train to take them to a country 
corn husking each fall joining with farm and village 
residents in square dancing afterward. For what? For 
the fun of creative effort, the exuberance of physical 
activity, the exploration of new experience or the joy 
of social contacts. This is recreation. In the time that 
belongs to himself, each has chosen to do the thing 
which gives him pleasure in the doing. 


Time of one’s own is a very precious thing and to 
a large extent because one can choose to do what one 
wants to purely for the pleasure of doing it. Read the 
paper, listen to the radio, play with the baby, go for 
a swim, lie in the sun or read a book—the list is 
endless. These elements of time, choice, and enjoyment 
are important to individuals in the re-creation of per- 
sonality because here is the opportunity to express 
oneself and one’s desires, unrestricted by the need to 
conform with already set patterns. Even with some 
limitations of geography and economics, wide, latitude 
and choic® remain. Recreation is what you choose to 
do in your free time for the pleasure you get from 
doing it. The conditions of time, choice, and satisfac- 
tion must all apply at once. Elimination of any one 
of them will change the nature of the response and of 
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what happens within the individual. 

Recreation is not drawing or painting, swimming or 
baseball, hiking, dancing or cornhusking, or even build- 
ing castles in the sand. But these or any of a host 
of other things may be recreation for a particular 
individual. Whether or not they are depends not upon 
what is done, but upon what the individual gets out 
of the doing. For the professional player, baseball is 
work and his means of livelihood. The physical edu- 
cator includes baseball in his program to teach motor 
skills and team play. The baseball enthusiast plays in 
the community league in his free time for the fun of it. 
Not all activities lend themselves so well to a number 
of purposes but music, arts and crafts, creative writing, 
and many others could be used to illustrate the same 
point. It may be that these same activities can be used 
for therapy, but they cannot be therapy and recreation 
at the same time. 

Let us take John Doe. One bright October Sunday, 
the feel of fall in the air and the colorful countryside 
draw him outdoors. He spends half an hour or so 
of his leisure taking a walk, enjoying the exercise, and 
the beauty of the leaves and the sky. Some weeks later 
he visits the doctor for an annual medical check-up. 
The doctor finds him in fair ‘condition, but prescribes 
a fifteen-minute walk before each meal, because John 
needs regular, mild exercise. Now John has no choice 
if he is to keep well. Every day, before every meal he 
is to walk for fifteen minutes. That fifteen minutes is 
now scheduled time, in which John takes prescribed 
physical activity for medical reasons. This may be 
therapy; it is not recreation even though John may 
sometimes enjoy the walk and be grateful for the neces- 
sity which makes him take it. 

As recreation cannot be defined by enumerating the 
kinds of activity in which one participates, neither can 
it be confined to a particular setting. It is not some- 
thing to be enjoyed only by those who live in the usual 
community, going to work each day and coming home 
each night, regulating their lives around the forty- 
hour work week and the two-day weekend. Men on 
ships, patients in hospitals, offenders against the law 
confined to prisons, the mentally ill in institutions, 
all have a need for and should have the opportunity to 
indulge in recreational pursuits. And recreation does 
not change color or character because it takes place 
behind prison walls or in hospital wards. There may 
be less free time, but there will be some; there may be 
fewer opportunities and choices, but opportunities and 
choice exist; the satisfaction may be lessened by the 
constant awareness of the setting but the odds are that 
it will be greatly heightened for that very reason. 

So the patient in the hospital, with most of his day 
taken up by treatment and many of his thoughts with 
worry and fear, needs the opportunity in his free time 
to do what he wishes for the enjoyment of domg it. 
Recreation leadership which provides the opportunities 
and encourages the patient’s participation assists him. 
The purpose and methods of this leadership differ 
from those of the therapist. Hospital recreation leaders 
are not therapists whose primary purpose is treatment, 

(Continued on page 696) 





Training Women 


HIS article will attempt to deal with, the actual 

training and competitive aspects necessary to bring 

a woman’s team some degree of success. The fol- 
lowing outline summarizes the seasonal program: 


1. Preliminaries 


A. Call for candidates. The publicity should be as 
widespread as possible to insure that every interested 
girl gets the necessary information, 

B. Call the first meeting. 

1. Make appointments for medical and physical ex- 
aminations by the school physician. 

2. Get written data regarding the menstrual history 
and probable date of menstruation from each girl. 

3. Get written history of the previous swimming ex- 
perience of each girl. 

4. Post written training and attendance regulations 
peculiar to your institution. Discuss them in detail 
with the group to get their cooperation and understand- 
ing. 

5. Give each girl a copy of the conditioning exer- 
cises; go through the list demonstrating and explain- 
ing the benefits of each exercise. 

6. Call this meeting two weeks before the first 
practice. 

C. Hold a special managers’ meeting to acquaint 
them with their duties and responsibilities. 

D. Check medical certificates and other evidence of 
eligibility required by your school. 


Il. Initial Practice Periods 


A. The entire squad. Conduct group stretching 
and relaxation exercises; check for correct perform- 
ance. Advise the girls to do them every day. This 
also serves as a warm-up. 

B. Swimmers. Watch each girl swim each of the 
three racing strokes slowly (if she can). Make notes 
of her faults in body position, relaxation, breathing, leg 
action, arm action, timing, glide (if any). 

Make notes of faults in turns. Girls who know how 
will make starts and turns while the others watch. Ob- 
serve the distance from wall at which turn is started, 
use of hand and arm touching wall, use of opposite 
arm, use of head, position of body, arms, legs, head, 
during turn, push-off and gliding position, breath con- 
trol, distance gained, going into the stroke (when and 
how). 

Make notes of faults in starts for position on start- 
ing block, arms, legs, body, the same in water for back 
stroke start, push-off in each type of start, position at 
moment of entry and during glide of arms, head, legs, 
body, breath control, distance gained, when and how 
stroke is started. 

Give the entire group bobbing in deep water, at 
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for Competitive 
Swimming 


By 
PRUDENCE FLEMING 
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least thirty consecutive bobs. Watch for exhalation 
(the secret of proper breath control). Make notes of 
those who need training in proper breath control. 
T ach the entire group proper prone and back gliding 
positions for minimum resistance. Insist upon relaxa- 
ation. 

Each girl will swim a minimum of 200 yards using 
a selected stroke. This should be done with the em- 
phasis on ease, relaxation, and proper breathing, 

C. Divers. Have each diver do all the dives she 
will attempt. Make notes of her faults in the approach 
(i.e., steps, hurdle, use of arms, legs, body, board to 
gain height) and in backward dives, position in air, 
eutry (i.e., angle and position of head, arms, body, 
and legs), depth of dive, returning to surface. 

Tell each diver what new compulsory dives she must 
learn. Let her select the proper number of new volun- 
tary dives which she must learn. This will depend 
upon customary practice in the geographical area. Give 
all divers leg conditioning, board balance, and height 
developing exercises. Give all divers instruction and 
reasons for the techniques used in the running and 
standing starts backward and forward. 


Ill. Practice Routine for Swimmers 

A. Bobbing and breathing at least fifty consecutive 
bobs. 

B. Legs only (selected stroke). Begin with 100 
yards and work up gradually to 400 yards. The coach 
will watch each girl and make corrections on relaxa- 
tion, proper application of power, balanced drive of 
each leg, width of kick, use of entire leg and foot, di- 
rection of power thrust, uniformity of kick as it goes 
beyond the 100-yard mark, uniformity of kick when 
moving fast. ; 

C. Arms only (selected stroke). Begin with 100 
yards and work up gradually to 400 yards. Coach will 
watch each girl and make corrections on application of 
power at proper time and in proper direction, minimum 
effort and maximum speed in recovery phase followed 
by a glide on the recovering arm, balanced pull of arms, 
maintenance of proper body and head position, correct 
breathing, rhythm. 

D. The whole stroke (selected stroke). Begin with 
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100 yards gradually work up to 400 yards. Coach will 
watch and give individual correction on body and head 

sition, correct breathing, proper timing, rhythmical, 
continuous, balanced kick (crawls), maximum drive 
with arms and legs, glide on arms (crawls), turn ap- 
propriate to the stroke at the end of the tank, swimming 
straight, eyes open. 

E. Starts. Make ten starts under supervision of the 
coach, Introduce gun starts as early as possible in the 
season. The swimmer will try to get away fast and 
far, get into the stroke at the proper time and at top 
speed, sprint a few yards following each start, occas- 
jonally sprint a length, swim part or all of first length 
ynder water, then on top (breast stroke). Use stop 
watch to determine which is better for each girl. 

F. Turns across the width of the pool. Each girl 
should make at least ten per practice. The coach 
should watch each girl and have her perform slowly 
until the turn is correct, then turns should be made at 
top speed. Have the girls learn them on either arm. 
Turns should be timed as follows: breathe; dive for 
bottom with head and arm, kick hard; tuck tight, pull! 
with opposite arm, turn fast; push off hard in gliding 
position; go into stroke fast; breathe. 

G. Finishes. These should be practiced from a 
point about ten yards from the end. On signal the 
girls sprint hard and finish fast. Try to swim through 
the wall. 

H. Rules for competition. 

1. The Official Aquatics Guide* should be used. This 
will make for uniformity. 

2. Each girl should know the rules governing her 
events. This includes start, turn, the race, finish, 
fouls, scoring, disqualification. 

3. The captain should know her duties and 
privileges. 

4. The scorers should practice their studies before 
officiating in a meet. 

5. Any other student officials used (timers, judges, 
etc.), should practice before the meet. The coach 
should be sure that they are reliable and accurate. 

I. Relays. All swimmers should know and practice 
relay take-offs and understand the different types of 
relays. Practice should be under the supervision of 
the coach to insure legality, (In the Philadelphia area 
the honor system is used.) 

This routine should be adhered to during each prac- 
tice for several weeks until the girls show evidence of 
improvement in physical condition and performance. 
If the dosage of work recommended seems to be too 
much for given individuals some of them may take it 
more slowly, but malingering should not be permitted. 
It is best to start on time, to have the girls go through 
the routine, and then to dismiss them. If possible, div- 
ing practice should be separate from swimming prac- 
tice. This will enable the coach to devote herself ex- 
clusively to one department at a time. If the coach 
feels that a girl is improperly conditioned, she should 





*This may be obtained from the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, 1201 16th Street, N W, Washington 6, 
D. C., or A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City 18. 
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not be used in competition. A swimmer is properly 
conditioned when she is able to execute her events at 
top speed and demonstrate above-normal recuperative 
powers. A girl who is always tired is not in good con- 
dition. 


IV. Practice Routine for Divers 


A. Board routine for all divers. 

1. Spring the board to get its timing. This should 
be done forward and backward, using arms and legs, 
maintaining balance, and going straight up. 

2. Repeat 1, but tuck at the top of the spring. 

3. Repeat 1, but pike at the top of the spring. 

4. Repeat 1, enter water feet first, body straight, 
legs together, toes pointed, arms at side, approximate 
a 90-degree angle of entry. 

5. Repeat 2, enter feet first. 

6. Repeat 3, enter feet first. 

These exercises will teach rhythm, balance, control, 
and help to eliminate fear. 

B. The running approach for all divers. 

1. The starting point and each step length for each 
diver should be marked on the board. 

2. Every approach executed by a diver should be 
the same. 

3. The steps should be in a straight line, not too 
fast, with the weight travelling from heel to toe. 

4. The hurdle should always be made with the same 
leg. There should be a right angle at hip and knee; 
the arms should be going up with the hurdling leg, 
body and head erect. 

5. As both feet hit the board the diver should wait 
for it and press it with the feet. The arms should come 
down and then go up with the body lifting straight for 
the ceiling. 

This approach is the keystone of all running dives 
and must be mastered if the girl wishes to become a 
good diver. 

C. The backward start. 


1. The heels should be kept down until balance is 


obtained. 

2. The preliminary arm swings should be easy and 
smooth. 

3. As the arms come down the feet and legs should 
first press down on the board and then push up with 
the lift of the arms and body. The lift should be 
straight up with the head in line with the body. 

4. For cutaway dives the hips must be lifted up and 
back. 

5. The head and arms should go back at the top of 
the dive. 

D. Entries. 

1. All entries should approximate a 90-degree angle 
with the body joints fully extended, all body parts in 
line. The entire body should enter through the hole 
made by the hands (extension does not mean stiffness). 

2. A diver should always dive to the bottom of the 
pool and come up with the least possible commotion. 

E. Divers should be taught to keep their eyes open 
and locate spots or objects on walls, ceiling, and bot- 


(Continued on page 682) 












































New Directions in Physical Education 
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trict conference theme in the spring of 1948, “New 

Frontiers in Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation,” forces us to look backward and review our 
thinking about “new directions.” Looking back at 
statements made 10 and 20 years ago as declarations 
of faith and records of educational planning, it is inter- 
esting to note that the impetus for the first statement 
in the middle nineteen twenties “The New Physical 
Education” was also the focal point of the 1938 state- 
ment “New Directions in Physical Education” as it 
continues to be in our declaration today. Our central 
job today, as then, is to envision and to make operative 
the effective education for children and youth who are 
to function as citizens of a democracy. In our profes- 
sion we have stated our goals more clearly than we had 
thirty years ago, but the program and method for the 
achievement of these goals still constitute our primary 
new directions. 

What compass and what maps did we use in the 
1920’s and 30’s? What compass and maps can we use 
now in order to see the best directions in planning our 
next steps in education and in physical education? 
Then as now we were urging educators to look at the 
boys and girls to be educated, to see their needs within 
the framework of American democracy, as the point 
of reference. Getting this perspective is interesting 
.and in some ways discouraging, but today’s tempo 
is so great, the needs so urgent, that looking back is of 
less value now, as the central focus of our attention. 
Ogburn says: 


[isi topic, chosen as part of the Southwest Dis- 


History does not repeat itself in an age of change. Hence 
we should look forward rather than backward. Imagine yourself 
driving eighty miles an hour across rough country in a veil of 
mist. You would need to look forward with all the concentration 
possible. Would you spend your time and energy looking back- 
ward? Yet, this is what humanity is doing as it is carried along 
by a rapidly moving civilization. The universities, colleges, and 
schools are abundantly supplied with teachers of history, but not 
one has a professorship for the study of the future. . . . What 
is needed is a group of thinkers who will make it their business 
to devote their whole time to a study of future trends, and whose 
work will be given adequate recognition.1 


Let us look ahead then to the visible outline of the 
next twenty years and base our planning on our best 
estimate of future trends. What then are the emerging 


meanings of our day, the promise of the immediate 
future? First and foremost, we are in an atomic age. 


An address presented before the Southwest District con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, April, 1948. 


1 William F. Ogburn. Machines and Tomorrow’s World. New 
York: Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 25, 1943, pp. 1, 29. 
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Man in our time and specifically men in the United 
States, have achieved the power to use atomic energy 
in making war. Further they are earnestly at work 
to search out ways to use this same atomic energy in 
industry. This means many things we only dimly 
envision, but we are fully aware that it has resulted 
in a major revolution in human relationships on a 
world-wide scale and that it promises a major reyo- 
lution in industry, in the meanings and values of man’s 
work, his leisure, in fact, in his entire pattern of life 
and in his concepts of the ends for living. 

This first revolution, that in human relationships, 
makes us believe that in our lifetime there will be 
abroad in the world as a potent factor in human life 
a greater measure of fear, hunger, insecurity, reaction, 
pessimism, inaction, social disorganization, and threat 
of war. There will be a continuous threat to democracy 
at home and abroad. There will be confusion in ideas 
and beliefs. We also know that along with these nega- 
tive factors, and because of them, there will be an 
increased zeal for both peace and democratic principles. 

The revolution in man’s work is, of course, already 
under way in a period of rapid technological and 
scientific advance. These are part and parcel of our 
life and we must find ways to live in a technological 
and scientific world without being destroyed by serious 
economic fluctuations, by labor strife, by the inability 
to use increasing leisure for our well being, or by 
spiritual disillusionment and pessimism. 

These facts of our time are being viewed and ap- 
praised by educators and plans are being made to 
change school and teacher-education curricula so that 
young people in our country may have better knowl- 
edges and tools for living in a scientific age, better 
understandings of the kinds of cooperative behavior 
needed in a democratic society and in a closely related 
world, better resources for health and personality inte- 
gration, both in work and in leisure, better directions, 
goals, and values to make life worth living. 

What are the demands upon education?—Obviously 
these facts of our times have grave implications for all 
teachers. Our map of the next few years ahead shows 
rough terrain and, even without recourse to the crystal 
ball, or to such a long and comprehensive list of pre- 
dictions for youth’s world in 1950 as that made by 
Goodwin Watson,? our map most certainly shows for 
all educators, areas of human needs which must be met 


in careful planning at all levels of education. The 


2Goodwin Watson. Youth after Conflict. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1947, ch. 6. 
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author would like to suggest a priorities list for our 
immediate consideration and action. It is derived from 
, view of those demands that we can already clearly 
see ahead of us. It is a view of the demands being 
made upon us as individuals and as citizens of the 
United States and as members of a now closely inter- 
dependent world. 

1. All educators must realistically define the basic 
peliefs of democracy, examine the behaviors that result 
from the declaration of such beliefs and study critically 
all aspects of the school program to assure these 
learnings. 

2. All educators must recognize the threats to 
health and integration of the personality in a period of 
stress and must examine all aspects of general school 
and classroom practice to assure a carefully considered 
program planned to aid each student to acquire under- 
standings and skills in meeting aspects of stress, con- 
fusion, and negativism. 

3. All educators must better aid youth to see mean- 
ing and value in life and living. 

What are the demands for physical education?— 
Now, finally, let us look at the map to get our bearings 
and find the directions in which we should move as 
teachers responsible for the school’s physical education 
program in these next ten years ahead of us. These 
needs of today’s boys and girls, as we have just viewed 
them, must be emphasized in all subject fields but we 
must examine in some detail implications for that area 
of education in the public school program called physi- 
cal education, an area which shares along with all 
aspects of school instruction responsibility for learnings 
in health and in recreation. We must see both our 
general and our unique responsibilities. 

In the first area, democratic beliefs made real through 
democratic action, physical education experiences 
should make a very large contribution because of the 
emotionalized, action aspects of the program content. 

If as individuals each of us accepts this as an urgent 
direction of physical education then we should set up 
machinery in our staff and staff-student conferences to 
define basic beliefs and to critically examine practices, 
every practice, and cooperatively plan what we are 
going to do about it. We should face squarely the 
evaluation of our methods and materials in the physical 
education program to see whether the boys and girls 
are learning the ways of democracy or of fascism 
through physical education. We could well use as a 
guide the statements on democracy set forth in the re- 
port, Higher Education for American Democracy.® 

We have the most dynamic laboratory in which 
responsible, cooperative behavior can be learned and 
thus accepted as an effective and satisfying way of 
getting along with others. We have the most dynamic 
laboratory in which the whole area of group dynamics 
can be studied and understood, the whole process of 
human relationships and group thinking, analyzed. We 
have yet untouched directions in home and community 
process and relationships to tie into our educational 

3 President’s Commission on Higher Education. Higher Edu- 


cation for American Democracy: Vol. I. Establishing the Goals. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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program. International relationships present directions 
in which we must become much more skilled and to 
which we must come with a greater understanding of 
our beliefs in democratic physical education. 


We will not have a program in physical education 
based on democratic beliefs until the needs of the 
individuals concerned become the base of program 
planning and the initial orientation, continuous coun- 
seling and planning, evaluation, and replanning become 
the method of working with boys and girls. We have 
the most dynamic laboratory in which to educate in 
democratic human relationships the acceptances of 
differences as a good thing, the identification with the 
other fellow, the banishing of prejudices and discrimi- 
nations. Menninger in an article in the January 
Atlantic says: 


Number one among all of the social neuroses in America 
today is the widespread prejudice and discrimination against 
persons because of race, color, or religion. Bigoted intolerance, 
the thesis of “white supremacy,” anti-Semitic prejudices, dis- 
criminatory practices, hostile attitudes toward Catholicism 
and Protestantism, are all present in varying degrees in every 
section of the country. Psychiatrists are familiar with these 
as symptoms in their patients. Therefore, they have an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about the psychological dynamics and, 
consequently, the significance of such prejudices for the indi- 
vidual.* 

The psychiatrists show us that we have sickness in 
this country that education must heal. 

We have a sickness, too, in our exploitation of indi- 
viduals. This must be searchingly examined in physi- 
cal education if our new directions are to lead to more 
democratic practices. There are many aspects of com- 
petitive athletics, dance recitals, girls’ drill teams, and 
Christmas pageants, for example, that completely abro- 
gate the basic concern for the integrity, worth, and 
dignity of individuals and tell youth so more loudly 
than any spoken words could achieve. 

In physical education we might well follow the out- 
line of the Civil Rights Report® to show in our own 
field a series of basic beliefs, present practice, and 
recommendations for change. In any case the most 
important thing is to teach boys and girls of the 
United States so that they will learn to believe in 
democratic behavior instead of fascist behavior and to 
act according to those beliefs. This is the best and 
only effective defense of democracy. 


The second priority area directs us toward an analy- 
sis of those factors within our program that make for 
security and integration of the personality. We should 
further teach boys and girls ways in which the or- 
ganism can meet stresses and tensions. Our varied 
program situations make it possible to contribute sub- 
stantially. to mental hygiene if we think of that as an 
essential goal. Friends can be made, both with one’s 
peers and with adults, and recognition given. Physical 
education experiences can supply loyalties and the 
sense of belonging, goal and purpose for one’s under- 


(Continued on page 694) 


4 William C. Menninger, “Psychiatry Today,” The Atlantic, 
January, 1948, p. 72. ; ~ 

5 President’s Committee on Civil Rights. To Secure -These 
Rights. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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Junior Baum 


HE Junior Barn Dance program is conducted 

primarily for the intermediate grades (4, 5, and 

6) of our elementary schools. At this level our 
physical education program is carried on by student 
leaders under the supervision of the classroom teacher. 
There are approximately 700 boy and girl leaders who 
report each month for training. These 700 are divided 
into eight training-school groups. 

The training schools are held in the six junior high 
schools and the two senior high schools during the 
morning period between 9 and 12 o’clock for the first 
eight half days of school each month. The junior and 
senior high school students who would normally use 
the gymnasiums at these times, give way to the leader- 
training program and are sent to study halls or, 
weather permitting, are sent out on the playground. 

A bulletin is made up of five or six pages prepared 
each month covering a five-day unit program. Each 
student leader receives one of these bulletins at training 
school and each classroom teacher has a similar bulle- 
tin sent to the school. The leaders are given practical 
participating experience in each day’s activity covered 





Ed. Note: “Junior Barn Dance” is the title of a weekly 
broadcast of square dance calls over Station KTBI in 
Tacoma, Washington. Back of this program is a story which 
should be of interest to physical educators and recreation 
directors throughout the nation for it is a cooperative venture 
between the broadcasting station and the public school sys- 
tem. The author does the calling and Miss Hilda Smythe 
furnishes the music. ; 


Grand right and left. 





By 
ROBERT H. HAGER 


Public Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 


in the bulletin. This gives the leader a daily program 
which he in turn carries back to his classroom to give 
to his roommates under the supervision of the class- 
room teacher. Each leader repeats this program four 
times before returning to training school for the follow- 
ing month’s program. 

The Wednesday program is given over to square 
dances or as we call them “Cowboy Dances.” The 
other days’ programs include marching, team games, 
relays, and game fundamentals. 

We have two gymnasiums at each one of the schools 
where training schools are held. During the first hour 
and a half of the training-school period the boys and 
girls are together and are given the marching funda- 
mentals and dance program during this time. The au- 
thor conducts this part: of the program. For the last 
hour and a half he takes the boys into the boys’ gym- 
nasium or out of doors for their games and relays and 
the woman instructor at the junior or senior high school 
takes the girls through their games and relay program. 
The women instructors usually supplement their in- 
struction with some of their own student leaders in 
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junior or senior high school. We do not bar the ele- 
mentary school teacher from attendance at the training 
schools. In fact they are urged to attend whenever 

ssible. Since only some of her pupils, however, are 
student leaders she must provide supervision for the 
remainder of her students when she does attend train- 
ing school. This is difficult to do but is done occasion- 
ally in some schools and quite regularly in others. 
When it is done, it is usually accomplished by some 
teachers doubling up their rooms for this one-half day 
period each month or, as is the case more often, an en- 
thusiastic principal volunteers to handle the class for 
the teachers attending training school. 

The part of the training school in which we are most 
interested in this article is the dance program, and the 
remainder of the article will be concerned with that 
phase only. 

The Wednesday program for some fifteen years has 
been square dancing. In the beginning the dances Were 
taught at the training school and we know that the 
leaders enjoyed them, but the follow-through was 
weak, The reason for the failure was quite obvious 
since, as they returned to their respective schools, they 
had no music’“nor anyone to give the calls. This, of 
course, was not true in every case because an occa- 
sional room had a teacher who could play the piano or 
they had a record player which might be used and in 
some cases someone read the calls from the bulletin. 
These were exceptional cases, however, and certainly 
not the rule. 

Three years ago the author approached a local radio 
station and asked them about arranging a fifteen-min- 
ute period each week at which time we could give the 
calls for the dances and the music to any room which 
hada radio. It was proposed that we get a sponsor for 
this time. The idea seemed to click with the manager 
of the station; in fact, he agreed to donate the time on 
the air himself without a sponsor. It was soon a real- 
ity and this fall at the opening of school we started our 
fourth year on this cooperative broadcast venture. 

Four square dance calls are selected for each month’s 
program and taught to the 700 student leaders at their 
training schools and they in turn teach others in their 
respective rooms. During the series of the eight train- 
ing schools the writer is on the lookout for the best 
looking square in the city. This square is then named 
the dance team of the month, They are taken to the 
KTBI studio where they dance the four dances as the 
author gives the calls accompanied by the pianist. A 
transcription is made and then at 11:00 a.m. these 
four dances are broadcast to the schools or to anyone 
within reach of this station. The same dances are given 
for four consecutive Wednesdays, and then a new 
“Dance Team of the Month” is selected and a new list 
of dances is given for the next four-week period, When 
the author gives the call “Partners to your places” one 
can look into hallways, basements, and auditoriums 
in the more fortunate schools all over Tacoma and see 
thousands of Tacoma fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
doing these traditional dances. In some cases the num- 
ber who want to dance cannot be accommodated in the 





space available. To cope with this situation our audio- 
visual aids director comes to our rescue. The first 
time a new set of dances is broadcast he makes a mas- 
ter transcription and then makes duplicates for the 
schools which need them for times other than that of 
the regular broadcast. 

The Junior Barn Dance broadcast from Tacoma 
reaches out to many of our neighboring cities and 
towns and many of them take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Three of these cities have sent student leaders 
to our training schools while others at a greater dis- 
tance receive the monthly bulletins explaining the ~ 
dances to be broadcast and then train their own leaders. 


During the Western Washington Fair in September 
the KTBI station gave us time from 10:45 a.m. to 
11:00 a.m. each day over the nine-day period of the 
Fair at Puyallup, Washington, and hundreds of school 
children in this section of the state demonstrated the 
use of this service as part of the Education Exhibit of 
the Fair. 

We are combining the boys’ and girls’ classes one day 
a week at the junior high school level. Music is pro- 
vided and a corecreational rhythmic program continues, 
including square dances, old-time couple dances, contra 
dances, and traditional folk dances of other countries. 
During the war many of these square dance groups 
were called upon to give demonstrations at the Fort 
Lewis service clubs, hospitals, and USO centers. On 
these occasions in order to carry out the cowboy mo- 
tive the boys and girls have dressed like western ranch 
folk. In the course of our work we learned to spin 
ropes in true Western, cowboy style. The boys and 
girls have taken up this hobby by the hundreds and we 
have bought out most of the hardware stores’ supply 
of sash cord number 12. Last season there were 80 
rope spinners in one elementary school alone. This ac- 
tivity has proved a very fascinating one and the equip- 


_ment can easily be provided by the pupils themselves. 


The author is convinced that boys and girls will and 
do enter quite naturally into activities together with- 
out the silly boy-and-girl attitude which we as school 
teachers are so prone to accept as an inevitable con- 
dition. 

Readers are urged to give a rhythmic program, with 
boys and girls dancing together, a real opportunity to 
develop. There will be a little difficulty at first prob- 
ably because of the prejudice against this kind of ac- 
tivity for that age group. Men in physical education 
must do their part in this program or it will not func- 
tion consistently otherwise. The women_ instructors 
have done their part in most programs but the hard- 
boiled type of instructor has neutralized all the gain 
they may have made. The writer was a hard-boiled 
coach himself once and was guilty of some of the same 
sabotage, as he came through an athletic program un- 
der coaches who frowned on anything that did not 
come into their narrow groove of athletic competition. 

The athletic competition in many schools has been 
highly organized and deeply involved with retired busi- 
ness men’s athletic welfare boards and commissions? 

(Continued on page 693) 





Editorials 


HERE are many needs and prob- 

lems always facing physical edu- 
cation, but the main task is still and 
always the two-fold job of (1) the 
need to put physical education into 
education, and (2) the problem of putting education 
into physical education. The first need is the responsi- 
bility of the school administrators, especially superin- 
tendents and principals. The second responsibility is 
the function of the teachers of physical education. 

To put physical education into education, the school 
administrator must make five important provisions if 
the teacher is to do an adequate educational job. 
These five essentials may be listed as follows: 

1. Adequate indoor and outdoor facilities must be 
provided so that a real educational program in physical 
education may be possible. A gymnasium is a class- 
room. A playground or athletic field is an educational 
laboratory. Decent physical education demands decent 
educational facilities. 

2. More and more time allotment must be granted. 
Thirty minutes a day is not enough. Ideally it should 
be a full hour and a daily period in all the grades has 
been recommended. If mental and social education is a 
daily experience, likewise physical education must be a 
daily program throughout the entire year. 

3. Well trained, certified teachers must be employed. 
Certification standards must be high. As we have a 
music teacher to teach music, so we must have a 
skilled, experienced physical education teacher for a 
broad program. . 

4. Credit should be given for health and physical 
education just as it is for other subjects and it should 
count for promotion and for graduation. 

5. Physical education should be recognized by the 
school administrator as an integral subject in the cur- 
riculum, not as a special subject but as a regular one. 

If the school administrator considers these five 
fundamentals in putting physical education properly 
in the educational pattern, then the physical education 
teacher in return should include the following essen- 
tials which are basic to a good program: 

1. He should set up a broad program of many 
activities and many interests. It should not be a special 
program restricted to a few activities. It should not 
be an athletic program nor a dance program or a play 
program alone. In brief, it should cover many activities 
— games, sports, gymnastic rhythms, individual rec- 
reational activities, safety education, and health edu- 
cation. 

2. The program must be graded, based upon indi- 
vidual needs and skills. It should not be the same 
daily dosage for everyone. 

3. The program should be progressive, permiting 
encouraging progress on an individual, developmental 
bas‘s. The student should get a sense of growth and 
progress. 
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4. The program should follow educational proced- 
ure. It must be based on a good philosophy and psy- 
chology of education as well as physical education, 

5. The program should produce definite, measyr. 
able results in attitudes, skills, and knowledge, 

6. Physical education must be integrated into the 
whole educational program. It should not be a special 
subject, but merged in the total educational program 
and procedure of the school—James E. Rogers 
National Recreation Association. 


AST May fifty-five persons de- 
voted twelve days of intensive and 
concentrated effort to the preparation 
cf a Conference Report designed to 
aid in the improvement of undergrad- 
uate professional preparation in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. The Conference 
was financed by The Athletic Institute, 209 South 
State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, where the printed re- 
port now may be purchased. Nine organizations spon- 
sored and nineteen others cooperated in the Con- 
ference. 

Although groups worked separately at times during 
the Conference, the final report was discussed in meet- 
ings of all participants and represents the combined 
thinking of the entire Conference. The three area 
groups were cognizant of their separate and unique re- 
sponsibilities. However, they recognized “common 
factors in the preparation of teachers and leaders in 
health education, physical education, and recreation” 
and agreed on the “background education for all 
teachers and leaders.” 

Specific reference to course titles and credits is not 
made in the report. Participants concluded that to do 
so would violate the principle of institutional autonomy. 
The recommendation of a stereotyped curriculum in 
terms of course titles and credits would tend in some 
cases to stifle local initiative and experimentation. A 
serious effort was made, however, to produce a docu- 
ment which would “be useful to educational institu- 
tions in the development and evaluation of their respec- 
tive programs for the preparation of leaders and 
teachers.” 

At the outset the Conference agreed “not to serve as 
an accrediting agency or to suggest the machinery for 
accreditation.” It was hoped, however, that the report 
would be useful to others in the development of stand- 
ards for accreditation in the three areas. Further- 
more, the Conference has clearly and tersely urged col- 
leges and universities to prepare teachers and leaders 
in health education, physical education, and recreation 
only to the extent that they are able to do so effectively. 
In fairness to children, youth, and adults, it is hoped 
that every college and university engaged in profes- 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Intramurals for Boys in a Large 


Junior High School 


By 
MALIN SIMPSON 


Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo Junior High School 
Vallejo, California 


program than a junior high school. Junior high 

students are at an age where physical energy, en- 
thusiasm, and receptiveness are at a peak They are will- 
ing to play almost any game where there is a consider- 
able expenditure of physical activity. Seventh graders 
respond almost 100 per cent; as they reach ninth 
grade, the majority still show great interest, but other 
activities, some wholesome in their own right, others 
very questionable, tend to draw some of the students 
away. 

The situation at Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo, 
California, was typical of many schools which felt the 
influx of people to war production centers. In our case 
some fourteen hundred students were attending a 
school that was built for nine hundred students. The 
cafeteria was unable to handle all the students at one 
time; consequently a staggered noon hour was set up. 
This meant a rather long lunch period; part of the 
time the students were unoccupied. It was obvious a 
noon intramural program was expedient. Here was a 
need for a practical and realistic philosophy. The one 
that fitted might be stated thus: “The child who is 
wholesomely occupied in a supervised activity is the 
disciplined child.” “Keep them busy” became our 
motto, and it helped. 

Facilities were inadequate. There was no intra- 
mural office, only four basketball courts were available, 
and the grounds were dusty and poorly kept. We were 
able to convert a small room into a combination rest 
section for sick boys and an intramural office. Cer- 
tainly an office is a necessary hub about which all intra- 
mural activity may revolve. During the past two years 
the cooperative and helpful city recreation department 
has come to our assistance. They constructed more 
basketball courts, placed softball backstops about the 
playing field, and helped in many other ways. 

Our objectives are the same as those of any school 
which sponsors an intramural program. The several 
intramural programs that are conducted are set up to 
supply students with supervised recreation, to give 
every student a chance to play, to permit him to develop 
game skills and bodily acumen, to learn to “live and 
let live” with his fellow participants, to know the joy 
of being loyal and devoted to his teammates, and to 
learn to play wholesomely and healthfully. Specifi- 
cally, from an administrative viewpoint, the objectives 
have been to have organized activity for energetic 


Toro is no more fertile soil for an intramural 
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young people to keep them out of trouble, to keep them 
on the school grounds without coercion, and to keep 
them out of the halls and rooms at noontime. 

The intramural program at the Vallejo Junior High 
is administered both as a school noontime activity, and 
as an after-school and Saturday program sponsored by 
the school and the Greater Vallejo Recreation Depart- 
ment. The noontime administration is set up in a tra- 
ditional fashion. There is an intramural director, a 
student manager, and his assistant. The student man- 
ager and his assistant are appointed by the director. 
The student manager is responsible for making up all 
tournament round-robin schedules before each sport is 
to be played. He assists the director in keeping the rec- 
ords, assigning referees to games, and at the end of 
the semester he acts as chairman for the Awards As- 
sembly. The assistant helps the manager or director 
in every way possible. Owing to the fact that these 
students have little free time, it is difficult to assign 
them regular duties for each day. However, their as- 
sistance is a great help. It is well to remember that 
they are young; yet, it is gratifying to know how will- 


- ing they are to do any assigned job. 


The intramural council consists of the two student 
managers and the homeroom managers. One or two 
meetings are held each semester to allow the students 
to express their opinions and wishes. The homeroom 
managers are encouraged to come in at any time to ex- 
press their views or to get information. 


The director of physical education has set forth the 
policy that all sport activities will be coordinated so as 
to give a complete, unified program. Consequently, 
before each sport is played, preliminary instructions 
and practice are given in all gymnasium classes. All 
boys are given instruction in ball handling, body action 
and control, and on the rules of the game. This instruc- 
tional program is utilized both in the noon intramural 
program and the after-school program. 

The after-school sports have been conducted on a 
more informal basis. Basketball and baseball have been 
the two sports which have been played. In the fall 
and winter basketball is played after school. The 
teams are divided into three weight divisions, They 
are given intensive instruction in basketball. Every 
afternoon a certain amount of time is set aside for in- 
tramural games among the boys. At Christmas time 
the boys organize teams for the Christmas basketball 
league,-sponsored by the recreation department. After 














Christmas these teams are scheduted’:to’ play games~ 


with other school teams. The games are not highly 
publicized because the purpose is to let all boys play 
against another school under free and easy conditions. 

In the spring baseball is conducted in a similar way. 
All boys are placed on teams intramural in character ; 
an early season practice is held with intramural games 
set up. Then a league is formed with the other junior 
high, extramural in play, but intramural in the organi- 
zation of the teams. 

The units of competition differ with the programs. 
In noon intramurals the homeroom is the unit of com- 
petition. The homeroom is a natural unit of organiza- 
tion, both in an administrative sense and the “group 
spirit” concept. With good student leaders in the 
homeroom and an enthusiastic homeroom teacher, the 
problem of getting the boys out for games resolves 
itself. Enough cannot be said about the contribution 
that a homeroom teacher may make in promoting what 
we like to call a “fine homeroom spirt.” The home- 
reom teacher does not necessarily have to be a male 
teacher to get the boys out to play. Some of our best 
promoters have been women teachers who exhort their 
boys to be out for every game, to do their best, win or 
lose, and who are out on the sidelines themselves root- 
ing for their teams. 

In the physical education classes informal intra- 
mural games are conducted among the three gymna- 
sium classes. The unit of competition is by weight 
since all gymnasium classes are of the same grade. Nor- 
mally there are three divisions. Four to six teams are 
organized in each weight division to form what is 
popularly called a “peanut league.” These games come 
after an instructional period of two to three weeks. Aft- 
er-school sports are based on weight divisions and 
ability. There are either two or three divisions. Usu- 
ally the director selects four to eight of the best ball 
players to act as captains. By rotation these boys 
choose teams. This tends to make the teams more 
balanced in ability. Our chief objective is to have 
equalized teams with satisfied participants. 


HE traditional plans of competition are used in 

running tournaments. For the noon intramural 
program the league or percent system is used. Last 
school year there were fourteen homerooms in each 
grade division, some forty-two in all. In each division 
each homeroom plays every other homeroom in round- 
robin fashion. The games won and lost are kept for 
each homeroom. The team or teams which end the 
season with the best record are the champions. There 
are no play-offs in case of a tie. The league system is 
an excellent tournament type as it works in well with a 
scoring system. During gymnasium classes the league 
system is used again in an informal manner. After 
school intramurals are run off either by elimination or 
round robin. 

Simple methods of classification are used. If a boy 
is physically fit as stated by the school nurse, he is clas- 
sified by either grade, weight or ability, or a combin- 
ation of two of the three. At noon time the only 
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division is by grade. . In the gymnasium classes it is by 
grade and weight, and after school it is by Weight or 
weight and ability. 

During the school day the games are played at noon, 
during the gymnasium periods, or on special days. When 
the annual faculty -versus-student softball game is held, 
the noon hour is extended, Each spring an entire day 
is. set aside for intramural activities. After school, 
from 3:30 to 5:30, intramural activities are scheduled 
along with games on Saturdays through cooperation 
with the recreation department. 


A definite schedule of sports is followed in the fal] 
and spring semesters. The first sport to be played in 
the fall semester program is touch football. Nine boys 
are allowed on a side. Each boy must be an eligible 
member of the homeroom. There are seven football 
fields, each fifty yards long and thirty yards wide. The 
regular rules in touch football apply except for the 
conversion point. As it consumes too much time, con- 
versions are not made. Football lasts about seven 
weeks. 

The next sports are soccer and speedball. Soccer is 
played by the seventh graders, speedball, by the eighth 
and ninth graders. Eleven men are allowed in soccer 
and speedball. The soccer played at our school 1s in- 
formal and more or less free-for-all in the sense that 
no prescribed lines of offense and defense are set up. 
Once the ball is in play, any one can kick it. Too many 
rules take the fun out of the game. Both teams do 
have to be on sides when the ball is thrown in after 
being kicked out of bounds. An automatic point is 
awarded for a foul, i.e., if the ball touches the forearms 
or hands. Three points are awarded for a goal. This 
sport is excellent for the young boys to develop agility 
in body movement and the use of the feet. The regu- 
lar rules are followed in speedball. This is a fast-mov- 
ing game; it combines the skills of kicking and passing 
to make a popular team game. 

The last fall sport is basketball. For junior high 
boys we feel there is no better sport for all around 
physical development. The regular rules in interschol- 
astic basketball are followed. 

In the spring semester four tournaments are spon- 
sored. Basketball is played. One does not need to 
worry about its losing popularity. Then volleyball fol- 
lows with seven courts set up. Softball ends the team 
sports program. In softball we change the’ rules so 
that a pitcher may balk and a runner may play off the 
base. However, a runner may not steal home unless 
the opposing team plays on him. These rules alleviate 
certain problems, The umpire does not have to worry 
about seeing if a man is on his base and it avoids argu- 
ments. Toward the end of the volleyball tournament, 
track is started. Dual meets are held and are run in 
round-robin fashion. The five-pound shot-put is one 
event, the broad jump, another, and the 50-yard dash, 
the last. Three places are awarded for the broad jump 
and shot-put, five places in the dashes. Track is very 
popular, especially with the negro boys, who have fine 
running legs. 

(Continued on page 686) 
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The Motion Picture in Community Organization 
Programs 






Including a Selected Bibliography of Sound Films 


By 
CHARITY EVA RUNDEN 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


planned fulfillment, we experience a sense of 

satisfaction and accomplishment and pride in 
our democracy “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” We observe a community recreation pro- 
gram initiated and carried out by citizens working and 
planning together, giving time, energy, ideas, and 
money for a problem the solution of which will make 
their own lives and the lives of others in the commu- 
nity healthier and happier, and we wonder what pro- 
pitious circumstances contributed to this cooperative 
venture. 

Anyone vitally interested in a community or a cause 
may introduce a conviction or a plan that can stir a 
community to action. This action must be furthered 
by the enthusiasm and energy of people interested 
enough to stimulate and inform others who will refuse 
to be discouraged by false starts, frustrations, or early 
failures. 

Many community projects have stemmed from the 
discovery of a need by a community council, a council 
of social agencies, or some other over-all group of pub- 
lic and private agencies trying to help a community 
solve its own problems. Other projects have been de- 
veloped by the stimulus of one organization such as 
the Red Cross, a Rotary Club, the YMCA, a church, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, the County 
Health Department, the Tuberculosis Association, the 
County Welfare Department. 

A group, an organization, or simply an individual 
may furnish the information and the incentive. In the 
end the conception becomes a community activity with 
many groups, agencies, and individuals taking part. 

The motion picture itself may be the chief motiva- 
tion for the community project. Stanley Rands? tells 
how many community organization programs in Can- 
ada had their inceptions in film forums and discussion 
groups. National Film Board representatives helped 
these groups choose films in accordance with “live in- 
terests of the community.” Mr. Rands reports that 
from such beginnings grew community organization 
programs leading to farm electrification, hot school 
lunches, recreation programs, veterans’ rehabilitation. 


He writes: 
Film showings have developed into community meetings in 


WY sion we see a community project come to a 


1Stanley Rands. “Films, Forums, and Community Action,” 
Film Forum Review, 1:6-8 (Fall, 1946). 
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which numerous organizations have cooperated along with 
teachers, school superintendents, public health nurses, district 
agriculturists, and extension workers.2 


As every person who has worked in a community 
organization program knows, there is no fixed recipe 
to be offered another individual or community. Each 
community is a group with its own personality, its own 
needs. Each community must discover its own prob- 
lems and then attempt to solve them. The wise com- 
munity will profit by the experience of other programs 
but will not attempt to follow their methods step by 
step. 


HERE is no magic formula one can offer as to 

what film to show first and second or when to show 
a film. Films used in a program developing in a com- ~ 
munity need not be just those carrying the specific mes- 
sage of community organization. When a health edu- 
cator from the United States Public Health Service 
went to Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 1941 to see 
whether or not she could help this Fort Bragg com- 
munity recognize its need for doing something about 
prostitution and venereal disease in that area, there 
were available no good films on community coopera- 
tion and organization. But groups did see films on 
various phases of health. These films helped stimu- 
late many groups here and in other parts of North 
Carolina where experiments were being conducted in 
community organization for health education. For ex- 
ample, in two counties in seven months 328 meetings 
were held and films were shown 398 times.® 


Two films which best show the workings of com- 
munity organization from the embryo idea to its frui- 
tion in a completed community activity are “Playtown, 
U. S. A.” and “Teach Them to Drive.” In the latter 
film we see community organization developed in its 
first steps by the compelling dynamism of one man un- 
able to rest until he avenges his son’s death by arous- 
ing the community to action in order that the lives of 
other youngsters may be saved. The community buys 
equipment and furnishes teachers for citywide classes 
in safety and automobile driving. This film is fiction. 
But “Playtown, U. S. A.” is the true story of how 
2Ibid., p. 8. 

3 Lucy S. Morgan, “Health Education in Extra-Cantonment 


Zones,” American Journal of Public Health, 32:1209-1214 (No- 
vember, 1942). 





Decatur, Illinois, organized to develop a community 
recreation program. 

Four films are included in the selected bibliography 
which appears at the end of the article not because they 
show a complete program of community organization 
but because they show how people in a democracy 
must live and work with all races and religions. “De- 
mocracy means all of us,” and no activity is really a 
community program when any group is omitted from 
its organization. ‘Boundary Lines,” “Brotherhood of 
Man,” “The World We Want to Live In,” and 
“Americans All” deserve showings in the early stages 
of organization. 

No method of reaching everyone in a community has 
yet proved more effective than the zone-and-block 
plan used before the war by the PTA and a few other 
agencies and set up during the war as the framework 
organization for civilian defense. With this over-all 
system everyone in a community may be contacted; 
every individual may have an opportunity to help and 
be helped. 

The selected bibliography lists films under the sub- 
ject headings: Rural Electrification, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Housing, etc. In all of these films are impli- 
cations at least for community organization; in all of 
them are suggestions and inspiration for other com- 
munities working on the same or very different com- 
munity organization programs. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUND FILMS* 
Americans All 


(Racial and Religious Tolerance ) 


Produced and distributed by March of Time, Forum Edition, 
396 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 16 min., 
sound. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, presents an inspiring plan for 
eliminating racial and religious prejudices. The film gives con- 
crete illustrations of how you and your town can combat in- 
tolerance. 


Bob Marshall Comes Home 
(Rural Electrification ) 


Produced by Department of Agriculture, REA, and distributed 
by Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New 
York, 10 min., sound. 

Bob Marshall has been in the Navy as an electrician’s mate. 
He comes home to his farm community discouraged at finding 
his family and his neighbors doing without modern conveniences 
because electricity is not available. We follow him as he finally 
convinces the REA co-op that these farms should have elec- 
tricity. 


Boundary Lines 
(Race Relationships ) 


Produced and distributed by International Film Foundation, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 10 min., sound, 
color. 

“A line is only an idea” is the message of this film done in 
modernistic art pictures and symbols. The invisible boundary 
line of color, origin, wealth, and poverty is the cause of sus- 
Picion, fear, concentration camps, and finally of war. 


* Films may be purchased from distributors whose addresses 
are given, or they may be rented from most state university 
film libraries, commercial, or private libraries. Distributors 
will be glad to give information as to where films handled by 
them may be rented. 
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Brotherhood of Man 
(Race Relationships ) 
Produced by United Productions of America for UAW-CIOQ 
Distributed by Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 10 min., sound, color. : 
Through the medium of animated color cartoons, this film 
based upon the Public Affairs Pamphlet, Races of Mankind 
points out that differences between the human races are super. 
ficial and are due to accidents of environment. Blood from a 
member of one race is the same as blood from a person of 
another race. There are just four blood types, any one of which 
may belong to a man of any race. 


Building of Boys 
(Boys’ Club) 

Produced by Columbia and distributed by Teaching Film Cys- 
todians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 
10 min., sound. 

Lowell Thomas narrates as we see varied activities of boys’ 
clubs. The building of character is compared to the building of 
machines. Boys’ clubs are offered as a help to nullify effects 
of slum conditions and bad home environments. 


The Case of Charlie Gordon 
(Youth Training Programs) 

Produced by the National Film Board, Ottawa, Canada. Dis- 
tributed by National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 15 min., sound. 

A local committee stirs up community influence so that 
Charlie Gordon and other boys who have never had jobs might 
become apprentices in garages, machine shops, and distributing 
trades. The federal government helps in the program, and the 
boys become skilled emplovees, secure in the knowledge of their 
abilities to earn livelihoods. 


Children of the City 
(Juvenile Delinquency) 


Produced by British Information Service, London, England, 
distributed by British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 30 min., sound. 

Three juvenile delinquents are pictured in their criminal 
activity, their home environments, at the juvenile court, and in 
the final disposition of their cases. Tihe film emphasizes causes 
of juvenile delinquency: home environment, lack of places to 
play, lack of community understanding of problems. A Paul 
Rotha production with a Scotland locale. 


The City 
(City Planning) 

Produced by Civic Films, Inc. Distributed by the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, New York. 30 min., sound. 

“Year bv vear our cities grow more complex and less fit for 
living. The age of rebuilding is here. We must rebuild our 
cities and build new communities better suited to our needs” 
is the theme of the narration by Lewis Mumford. The film is 
‘n five sections: The New England Village: Industrial City— 
City of Smoke: Metropolis—Mine into Steel: The Highway— 
The Endless City; The Green City. 


City of Progress 
(Community Council) 
Produced by Realistic Film Unit. Distributed by British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 10 min., sound. 


This film illustrates the work of the London County Coun- 
cil whose members, elected by popular vote, serve without pay. 
Improvements brought about through actions of this council 
are in housing; health services—clinics and hospitals; educa- 
tion; recreation. 

(Continued on page 695) 
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man, Margareth Greiner, Chicago, III. 
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The Symposium on Posture which is widely used by nurses 
and physical education teachers and students is being revised 
and reprinted by its editor, Miss Dorothy L. Zirbes of Staten 
Island, N. Y. We hope to have it again on sale in the early 
spring. 

Phi Delta Pi again hopes to sponsor another night of round 
and square dancing at the national convention in April. 


Standards of Publication 

T the Kansas City convention the Editorial Committee and 

the boards of associate editors for the Journal and Quarter- 
ly met to discuss a number of matters relating to both maga- 
zines. Among these was the problem of the formulation of 
certain standards which would guide reviewers of articles sub- 
mitted for publication in the Journal. A small committee met 
after the meeting mentioned above and prepared a tentative 
list of standards which was later approved by all members of 
the Editorial Committee and then submitted to the Board of 
Directors. These standards have now been officially approved 
by the latter group and they are herewith presented for the first 
time for the benefit of readers and potential contributors. We 
hope to have space available to publish these in each issue of 
the Journal hereafter. 

1. The Journal endorses the principle of freedom of pub- 
lished expression but reserves the right to publish or reject 
material sent in. 

2. Articles which appear in this publication do not necessarily 
represent the position of the Editor, the Editorial Committee, 
the Association, or its officers. 

3. The selection of articles is based upon the criteria of 
quality, interest to the profession, timeliness, as judged by the 
Board of Associate Editors for the Journal, or by the Editorial 
Committee. 

4. Every member is considered a potential contributor. In- 
dividuals who are not members are encouraged to contribute 
pertinent articles. 

5. The Association does not give financial compensation for 
articles appearing in its publications. 

6. All articles submitted for publication should be sent direct 
to the Editor who in turn will then forward them to the Board 
of Associate Editors for the Journal for evaluation. 


Controversy on Conventions 

A NATIONAL Convention Policy Committee was appointed 

by Vaughn Blanchard, president of the AAHPER in 1947- 
48. The function of the committee, which consisted of Louis F. 
Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
and Helen Manley, University City Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri, was “to make recommendations on the national 
policy for holding conventions.” 

Through the members of the Committee a questionnaire was 
sent to a representative group of the members of the AAHPER, 
namely, the Board of Directors, the president of each district 
association, Honor Award fellows, and past national presidents. 
These data were compiled and reported to the Board of Direc- 
tors in Kansas City with the following recommendations: 

“Since this is a very controversial issue, the Committee 
recommends that the Board of Directors study the report and 
decide on further action, such as: 

“1. Appointing a committee for further study. 

“2. Presenting the findings to the Representative Assembly 
for its recommendations. 

“3. Presenting the materials in the Journal and asking for 
the reactions of our membership.” 

This committee became defunct after the convention but was 
reappointed by the new president, Ruth Evans. The committee 
wishes to: follow the suggestion of the Board of Directors and 
now solicits the help of the members. Would you send in your 
reactions to the statements below, and any comments that you 
might have to Helen Manley, University City Public Schools, 
6701 Delmar Boulevard, University City 5, Missouri. 

1. A national convention of the AAHPER should 
be held every year. Yes No 
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2. A national convention of the AAHPER should 
be held every two years. Yes 
3. If a national convention is held every two years, 
a. The district convention should be held every 
year. a Yes No 
b. The district convention should be held the 
alternate year. Yes No 
c. Holding the district convention every year or 
every two years would be according to the wish 
of each district. Yes No 
d. National officers should be elected every year. Yes No 
e. National officers should be elected every two 
years. Yes No 
Two editorials, one discussing each side of the question, will 
appear in the January Journal. Since many readers, however 
already have clearly defined convictions on this matter, they 
will no doubt wish to write Miss Manley immediately, 


No 


Elementary School Yearbook Chairman 


MISS Julia McCarthy, principal, Herman School, Detroit, 

has been selected as chairman of the 1950 Yearbook Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. The topic of this yearbook has been designated as health, 
defined in its broadest terms. In the meantime, Miss McCarthy 
serves as a member of the editorial committee in the prepara- 
tion of the 1948 and 1949 yearbooks. The other members are 
Hazel Sizer, principal, Central School, South Charleston, West 
Virginia, and W. George Hayward, principal, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


Resclutions of the Joint Committee of NEA and AMA 


THE Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the American 

Medical Association approved the following resolutions at its 

annual meeting held in Washington, D. C., last May. 
RESOLUTION ON THE USE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING IN 


CLASSROOMS 

Because of the rapidly expanding use of fluorescent lighting 
in classrooms, and 

Because this rapid expansion has raised many questions in 
the minds of school administrators as to possible health hazards 
that might be inherent in such a light source, the Committee 
places itself on record as follows: 

This Committee does not believe there is anything inherently 
wrong with the use of fluorescence as a light source for class- 
rooms. In fact, this Committee feels that, in some situations, 
such a light source may have a number of advantages over 
other types of artificial light sources in solving the seeing 
problems of children in performing classroom tasks. 

This Committee does believe, however, that differences in 
methods of installation and use of fluorescent light sources 
and other types of light sources are such that competent pro- 
fessional direction must be used in its design and installation 
in classrooms, and, 

This Committee believes, further, that justifiable complaints 
about fluorescent lighting equipment in classrooms have been 
due to unsound choice of such equipment, or unwise selection 
of lamps for the fluorescent luminaries, or both, or that diffi- 
culties or complaints encountered have resulted from improper 
layout or installation of fluorescent equipment. 

This Committee recommends that no school system undertake 
the installation of fluorescent lighting without the advice and 
professional assistance of a competent illuminating engineer 
who is fully informed of the lighting needs of the children per- 
forming schoolroom tasks. 

This Committee further recommends that in making fluores- 
cent lighting installations in classrooms, the following be given 
serious consideration: 

1. Installation design be such that brightness differences 
and contrasts are kept within the visual and other physiologic 
tolerances of children of the developmental levels using the 
classroom so equipped; 

2. Equipment selected be so designed as to not only shield 
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An Open Letter to all Members of the AAHPER 


Dear Fellow Member: 

We hope you are planning to attend the annual con- 
yention of our association to be held in Boston next 
April. We are sure that you are interested in the plans 
for the future leadership of the Association. You are in- 
yited to submit your suggestions for nominees for presi- 
dent-elect. 

President Ruth Evans and the respective district pres- 
idents have appointed the following members to the 
committee : 

Central: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Eastern: Franklin J. Gray, Board of Education, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Midwest: Gertrude Moulton, Rio Grande College, Rio 
Grande, Ohio. 

Northwest: Dorothea M. Lensch, Bureau of Parks, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Southern: Mary Ella Soule, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Southwest: Howard Bell, Los Angeles City School, 
California. 

Will each member give serious consideration to the 
nominations and send your suggestions either to your 
district representative on the committee or to the chair- 
man by January 15 if possible—John H. Shaw, Chair- 
man, Nominating Committee, Department of Athletics 
and Physical Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
New York. 














the visual fields of those using the classroom from direct bright- 
ness of the lamps, but preferably to shield all of the anterior 
eye of those in the classroom from direct lamp radiation; 

3. If louvered direct equipment is selected, it be so installed, 
or the classroom furniture and equipment be so laid out, as to 
eliminate or to reduce below visual significance the reflected 
glare of the bare lamps from desks or other working surfaces; 

4. Equipment selected be so bal!asted or controlled as to 
reduce stroboscopic effect (the seeing of multiple images or 
motion appearing as a series of jerks) below physiologic or 
psychologic significance ; 

5. The color temperature or spectral qualities of the lamps 
selected for the fluorescent luminaires be in keeping with the 
visual tasks to be performed in the classroom; and, 

6. In classroom or school areas where auditory testing is 
to be done, or where auditory acuity is a factor in the learning 
process, the equipment selected be so designed or installed as to 
keep any inherent sound below significant levels of interference 
or hyperstimulation. (By “areas where auditory acuity is a 
factor in the learning process,” is meant those classrooms or 
other rooms where the basic noises in the room are kept at a 
level that would be below the basic sound of the lighting equip- 
ment.) 

The Committee has no statement to make at this time con- 
cerning the economic aspects of fluorescent lighting in schools 
or classrooms. 

RESOLU TION ON THE UsE OF ULTRA-VIOLET BACTERICIDAL 

EQuripMENT IN CLASSROOMS 

Sens of increasing pressure on schools to install ultra- 
violet radiation equipment in classrooms for bactericidal con- 
trol of air-borne infection, and, 

Because reliable epidemiological data indicate that claims con- 
cerning the efficiency of such equipment in controlling colds and 
similar infections are yet to be proven, while, in fact, in some in- 
stances ultra-violet radiation in classroom produces results 
which are contrary to sound and medically accepted com- 
municable disease control practice, and, 

Because the engineering design of much of this equipment is 
such that an apparent unresolved conflict exists between specifi- 
cations for its installation and certain specifications for decorat- 
ing an adequately lighted classroom, a conflict which could 
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create a potential hazard for the children in such a room, 

This Committee strongly recommends that schools do not 
install utra-violet radiation equipment in classrooms at this 
time, and, 

This Committee further urgently recommends that school 
systems defer consideration of the use of such equipment until 
such a time as its use in classrooms might be approved by the 
Council on Physical Medicine of the American Medical Associ- 
ation (a use which that Council does not approve at the present 
time). 

RESOLUTION RELATING To Basis For DistrisuTION OF 

ScHoot Monies 

The allocation of tax monies to schools and school districts 
is based upon a variety of formulae, among which is the class- 
room unit as computed by average daily attendance. When 
funds are allotted on the basis of average daily attendance, 
school officials find it to their financial advantage to strongly 
promote daily attendance of all children at school. While 
school attendance is highly important for educational as well 
as financial reasons, the encouragement of children to attend 
school when they are ill has deleterious effects upon the 
health of individual children and may be responsible for the 
spread of communicable diseases among groups. The Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Association 
strongly recommends that state and local governmental units 
provide for the financial support of schools in such manner 
that school districts will not be penalized for the absence of 
children due to illness. The Committee further recommends 
that parents be instructed to keep ill children at home and that 
children be taught the importance of protecting their own 
health as well as the health of others by remaining at home 
when ill. 


RESOLUTION ON BOoxINcG 

WuHuereas, the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and AMA has noted an increase in in- 
terscholastic boxing; and 

WHEREAS, numerous educators have requested an opinion 
concerning the desirability of this activity, particularly in ref- 
erence to its hazards to health, be it, therefore 

RESOLVED, that, in the opinion of this Committee, boxing 
as frequently conducted, is an extremely hazardous activity. 

Blows to the unprotected head or striking of the head against 
unprotected floors or posts cause injury to delicate nervous 
tissues. Injuries to the tissues of the central nervous system 
may be serious in nature and subtle in their manifestation. 
Such injuries may occur to a novice in his first contest or to 
a veteran of the ring. They can happen even without “knock- 
out” or skull fracture and their results may not be immediately 
apparent to-either the boxer, his coach, or the spectators. But 
since such injury is permanent, repeated minute damage to the 
centers of the brain that regulate memory, speech, self-control, 
and the power of reasoning may add up to loss in mental 
power and physical coordination. The degree of damage will 
depend on the number, extent, and exact location of such in- 
juries. Be it further 

RESOLVED, that since the hazards of boxing are so out 
of proportion to the possible benefits, schools should not permit 
or conduct interscholastic boxing contests. School facilities 
and personnel may be used to better advantage in the conduct 
of other types of competitive physical education; 

That boxing as conducted by professionals and by amateur 
clubs does not have a place in educational programs since the 
offensive side is emphasized in scoring, the gloves are too light, 
and the rounds too long; 

That when boxing is conducted in public schools the follow- 
ing or similar safety precautions should be ‘taken, in view ef 
the fact that boxing is the only sport in which the head is a 
principal target: 


Floor Equipment to be Provided 


1. One portable demountable boxing ring, (a roped square 
16’x16’ with padded posts, triple ropes). 
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. One canvas covered felt mat 18’x18’x1”. 
3. One canvas or rubber cover 18’x18’x4”. 
Student Equipment to be Provided 

1. Soft, 12 oz. gloves with wrist gauntlets (sufficient in num- 
ber for class practice). 

2. Padded head protectors with chin pad. 

3. Individual rubber teeth protectors. 

4. Aluminum or bakelite perineal supporters. 

5. No bandages of any kind shall be used on the hands. 

Contest Conditions to be Observed 

1. Bouts shall consist of not more than three rounds of two 
minutes each. 

2. Rest periods shall be at least ninety seconds in duration. 

3. Contestants shall not differ in weight more than six 
pounds. 

4. Contestants shall not differ in age more than 30 months. 

5. There shall be a referee and two judges for every bout. 
Their combined scores shall be decisive. 

6. Each contestant shall be examined by a physician and cer- 
tified to be physically fit for participation. 

7. There shall be a qualified physician at every interscholas- 
tic contest whose decision shall take precedence over the ref- 
eree’s in determining the ability of a contestant to continue 
with safety at any stage of a contest after any injury or 
marked evidence of mismatching. 

8. When a fall or knock-down occurs the referee must halt 
the bout for at least eight seconds. 

9. Judges shall award points equally for avoiding blows and 
for delivering blows (defense and attack). 

RESOLUTION ON ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH SERVICES 

Education and health departments each have great interest 
in and important contributions to make to the development and 
strengthening of health service programs for children of school 
age. Education departments have intimate knowledge of the 
children as a result of daily contact and observation and an 
understanding of the part health services play in the total edu- 
cational experience of each child. Health departments have 
knowledge of the health problems and resources of the com- 
munity as they affect children of all ages and their families. 
Both departments have personnel whose skills are needed in 
the solution of school health problems. 

The responsibility for the administration of school health 
service programs varies in states and in communities. This 
may be the result of state legislation, unequal development of 
the two departments, or differences in availability of qualified 
personnel. In some areas, the schools have taken the leader- 
ship; in others, the health departments have assumed primary 
responsibility; in still others, joint planning is the practice. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that where there is a high 
degree of mutual understanding and cooperation between the 
two agencies, with the resultant pooling of the resources of 
both departments, good programs have been developed. This 
illustrates the principle that cooperative planning between 
health departments and education departments is essential at 
the federal, state, and local levels for determining the division 
of administrative responsibility. Interdepartmental bickerings 
and jealousies which sometimes have retarded the effective 
functioning of school health service programs may be avoided 
if emphasis is placed on the best program for the children in 
the community. Practical application of the principle of joint 
planning will result in various types of administrative organiza- 
tion for school health services. This is an entirely satisfactory 
condition; for, in the light of our present knowledge, there is 
no single pattern that can be recommended for all types of 
communities. 

RESOLUTION ON ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 

In view of the great progress which has been made in medi- 
cine and surgery through animal experimentation, and in view 
of the necessity of animal experimentation for continuing 
progress in the fight against disease, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical Association urges that li- 
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censed medical schools, research institutions, hospitals, and 
laboratories be supported in their animal 
programs. 


experimentation 


London Conference on Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Rehabilitation 
i on Dorothy S. Ainsworth, delegate for the AAH PER to 
ihe International Congress on Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, and Rehabilitation, held in London, July 23-26, 1948 has 
sent in a report on the conference. 

The delegates at the Conference were very enthusiastic 
about the conference; the organization, the interesting papers, 
the demonstrations and cordial hospitality of the committee all 
contributed to the pleasure and the knowledge of the group. 
It was a most interesting series of meetings in which some 300 
individuals from at least 75 nations participated. This number 
did not include the,many different groups from little boys and 
girls through adults who generously gave of their time and 
energy to show the various phases of physical education, recre- 
ation, and rehabilitation in England. 

No less than six organizations and members of the Ministry 
of Education were responsibile for the excellent meetings. 
These were the Association of Education Committees, Central 
Council of Physical Recreation, Ling Physical Education As- 
sociation, National Association of Organizers and Lecturers 
in Physical Education, National Union of Teachers, and Re- 
search Board for the Correlation of Medical Science and Physi- 
cal Education. To the General Secretary, Miss P. C. Colson, 
goes particular praise for her efficient arrangements for the 
conference. To Major Gem and Miss B. Lloyd-Williams, the 
cordial hosts, the delegates were indebted for the presentation 
of the fine program and many delightful social occasions, 

The United States of America had a number of delegates. 
Those officially listed were Mr. Nelson Metcalf, Major Bliss 
Sargent, Mr. Robert Kiphuth, the three named by the State 
Department, and Dr. Margaret Brown of Panzer College, Miss 
Margaret Millar, Board of Education, Paterson, New Jersey, 
and Miss Dorothy Ainsworth of Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, appointed by the AAHPER. 

Most of the meetings and demonstrations were held at the 
Polytechnic Institute Annex in Little Titchfield Street. One 
day was devoted to each of the three major divisions of the 
conference: (1) physical education which had to do with 
schools, (2) physical recreation which dealt with the com- 
munity, and (3) physical rehabilitation which showed the re- 
markable work done in the military services and in industry. 
Papers were read and were then illustrated with a demonstra- 
tion of the topic discussed by a group from some school or or- 
ganization. There were also some excellent motion pictures on 
rehabilitation. 

One very interesting part of the program was a performance 
called “Spotlight on Sport.” This was much like our “March 
of Time” features or a Grantland Rice sports film save that it 
was done by actual persons and the actual champions them- 
selves, while a commentator explained the techniques used in 
the sport, steps in the dance, etc., which the performer would 
then do in slow motion followed by an actual game, dance, 
etc. They had an extremely varied program. The most popu- 
lar sports, of course, were included, but, in addition, there was 
rope skipping, social dance, roller skating, weight lifting, as 
well as cycling, table tennis, etc. Women’s sports were some- 
what underemphasized in favor of dance, rope skipping, etc., 
the rhythmic, graceful work which they do very well. The in- 
teresting thing was that this performance had been presented in 
various sections of England by the Central Council of Recrea- 
tion to stimulate the interest of young people in the various com- 
munity opportunities for exercise and games outside of and 
after school. 

On the Sunday intervening between the days spent on physi- 
cal recreation and rehabilitation, meetings were held out at 
Furzedown College (a teacher-education college just outside 
London) where many of the delegates were living. There they 
had an opportunity to talk over the various phases of the .pro- 
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gram and for this purpose were offered a choice of the follow- 
ing topics: a ‘ ; 

1. “Physical Education in the Schools” (brief papers from 
Sweden and France). 

2. “Physical Education and Recreation in Teacher-Training 
Colleges and Universities” (papers from Czechoslovakia and 
the United States). 

3, “After-School Recreation” (papers from Great Britain 
and Switzerland). 

4. “Rehabilitation in Industry and the Services” (Great 
Britain and Norway). 

The day spent at Furzedown was a very pleasant and profit- 
able one and the discussions were much enjoyed by the group. 
These were the only general discussions, save the informal 
ones at various gatherings. 

The three meetings in town were held in the Polytechnic 
Institute Annex. The first one was opened by the Rt. Hon. 
George Tomlinson, M. P., Minister of Education. He not 
only welcomed the delegates most cordially that morning, 
but later in the day gave a delightful talk at the magnifi- 
cent luncheon given for the delegates by the News Chronicle 
at the Great Hall of Connaught Rooms in Great Queen Street. 

Papers and demonstrations were presented following the 
luncheon. The full program and report which is to be pub- 
lished will give this in detail and will show the many excellent 
papers. The actual information given and topics covered are 
too extensive to be given here. There were two points (among 
many) that seemed unusual to those from the United States: 
(1) the classroom teacher in the elementary schools in Eng- 
land, who also teaches physical education, is as often, if not 
more often, a man than a woman: (2) the plan for class work 
in many of the recreational as well as school gymnastic classes 
followed to some extent the old “day’s order,” at least in the 
variety of things it hoped to do for the individuals in the class, 
both in regard to the way of using various parts of the body 
and in regard to different skills. Much was done on a play or 
game basis and the work was all carefully planned and vigor- 
ous. The class shifted from formations to informal groupings 
throughout the lesson. Use was made of relays, dance, game, 
and self-testing activities and tumbling, but there was some 
underlying plan of exercising all parts of the body. It was an 
interesting development, a compromise between the quite free 
and the quite formal lesson, The free use of game techniques 
and rhythmic work was shown both in the work of children 
and adults, and in the school as well as club programs. 

The first evening, after the physical education demonstration, 
the group was invited by His Majesty’s Government to a re- 
ception at Lancaster House (just behind St. James Palace) 
where the official host was Mr. Tomlinson, the Minister of 
Education. 

The second day was devoted to physical recreation. The 
use of this term was interesting to the American delegates 
since it very definitely defined the contribution of physical edu- 
cation in the field of recreation. (No attempt was made to in- 
clude music, practical art, drama, hobbies, household arts, etc.) 
The demonstration included dancing, rope skipping, sports, 
games, etc., for out-of-school or community groups. One group 
of young women from Birmingham actually stood all the way 
into London in order to give its demonstration. There was 
great spontaneity and gayety about this group as well as a 
very skillful arrangement of activities. The program was well 
done and was purely on a voluntary basis. In the afternoon 
a performance of “Spotlight on Sport” was presented and later 
the delegates were entertained at the Apothecaries Hall, a fa- 
mous Guild Hall, one of the two still remaining in London. It 
was a beautiful and interesting spot and a very pleasant party. 


The final day was devoted to rehabilitation. Films were 
shown, one produced by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, and the 
other, by the Royal Air Force. The former showed the adap- 
tation of machines in order to make possible the continuation 
of work, and even the strengthening of certain injured muscles 
by use of the machines. The Royal Air Force picture (color 
film) showed how, with the use of special apparatus and work, 
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the patients suffering from either mental or physical illness 
were brought back to a normal existence and given some work 
to do in the quickest time possible. Of the 800,000 disabled in 
Great Britain, 92 percent are now unemployed. 

In the afternoon samples of the remedial work done in the 
army were shown. It was an’ interesting demonstration with 
one boy (a new recruit) showing a defect and a second boy 
with a similar defect, but who had had some training, showing 
what could be done to remedy, decrease, or counteract the de- 
fect. Several pieces of apparatus which were ingeniously devised 
to help particular cases were demonstrated. 

The American delegates were pleased and proud to have the 
meetings close with an address by an American, Professor Ar- 
thur Newell, holder of the John Gilbert Winant lecture-fellow- 
ship in British-American Understanding and World-Citizen- 
ship under the British-American Associates. The choice of 
Professor Newell was a happy one as he drew the group to- 
gether not only by his good sense of humor but even more so 
by his belief in the oneness of the people of the world and the 
part that we in physical education could play in furthering the 
feeling of man for man and for his betterment and happiness. 

This report would be incomplete if it did not convey some 
idea of the harmony, friendliness, and mutual interest of the 
delegates of all the nations present at the conference. To the 
people of England who-both thought of the Congress and who 
saw to the excellent execution of these plans goes the sincere 
thanks of the American delegation. 


Briefs 

LPHA Gamma Delta, women’s college fraternity, and 

the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago, has announced a program for training vocational 
guidance workers and job placement technicians specializing 
in the employment problems of persons disabled by cerebral 
palsy and other multiple handicaps. An annual grant of $5,000 
will permit the awarding of a limited number of in-service 
training fellowships selected on the basis of professional quali- 
fications and competence. Grants will cover expenses, includ- 
ing tuition. 

A recent visitor to the national office was Mr. Agne Holms- 
trom, Secretary-General of the Organizing Committee for 
the Lingiad in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1949. One hundred and 
one countries have been invited to participate in the Lingiad, 
which is a world gymnastic festival. Mr. Holmstrom is also 
managing director of the Swedish Gymnastic Association. 

On November 15, fifty-seven member nations of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization met at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, The Commission met to analyze the world situa- 
tion with respect to the production, marketing, and consump- 
tion of food and agricultural products, including fish and 
timber with the purpose of supplying guidance for increased 
international production. 

On November 23 the American Parents’ Committee held 
a conference to preview legislation for children in the 8lst 
Congress. 
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By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


MISSOURI ... . . . . +. By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

Bunker Hill Ranch, a 2,080-acre area in the beautiful Ozark 
country on the Jacks Fork of the Current River, was a gift 
to the Missouri State Teachers Association and has been con- 
verted into a recreational resort for the teachers of Missouri. 
The camp is surrounded by seven mountains which afford ex- 
cellent climbing as well as gorgeous scenery. A swimming 
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pool, one-fourth of a mile long and 100 feet wide, has been 
made by damming the river, and there is boating and fishing 
directly in front of the camp site. Float trips of one or two 
days’ duration can be arranged. The ranch is cooperating with 
the Missouri Conservation Commission by converting its acre- 
age into a game refuge for a period of five years. Deer, wild 
turkey, quail, squirrel, and other animals are plentiful. A 
maximum of 75 persons can be accommodated at the camp, 
but plans are now underway for building a recreation hall and 
other facilities so that this camp may be used for conferences 
and meetings of a workshop nature. 

Miss Helen Manley, director of health, physical education, 
and safety at University City and instructor at Washington 
University is the newly elected president of the St. Louis 
County Teachers ‘Association. 

The Kansas City Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation has included in its Progress Report and Recommenda- 
tions for the last academic year information concerning in- 
service training, the public relations program, the activity 
participation of various age levels, and the health education 
work, 

A $250,000 recreation building and swimming pool built as 
a memorial to its World War II dead has just been com- 
pleted by the city of Madison. 

An experimental swimming symposium was held at Wash- 
ington University on November 6. Groups from Lindenwood, 
Monticello, and Purdue presented two synchronized swimming 
numbers each as a demonstration of their group work. There- 
after, the groups were mixed and given a musical problem the 
solution of which was presented in a synchronized swimming 
number. 

A St. Louis County Hockey Sports Day was held at Wash- 
ington University on October 30. Eleven teams from six 
county schools participated on a class basis. 


NEBRASKA ... . . . . By Elvera R. Christiansen 

The first statewide meeting of the Nebraska Physical Educa- 
tion Association for this school year was held in the new men’s 
physical education building on the University of Nebraska 
campus on October 30. Earlier solicitation for the cooperation 
of every teacher, administrator, coach, and all full- or part- 
time workers in health, physical education, recreation, and ath- 
letics resulted in wide attendance at this meeting. 

All areas of work were covered in a series of short, interest- 
ing, and pointed talks by leaders in their respective fields. 
Speakers included Dr. W. A. Rosene of the State Department 
of Public Instruction; Miss Mabel Lee of the women’s depart- 
ment; Mr. R. B. McClintock, director of recreation, Omaha; 
Mr. Guy R. Davis of the Extension Service; Mr. Hollie Depley 
of the men’s department; Mr. E. P. Tinker, Jr., State Safety 
Council; Miss Carol Gast, Omaha, president of the Nebraska 
Coaches Association; Mrs. Roscoe Hill, Board of Education, 
Lincoln; Mrs. Lloyd Hahn, instructor in the public schools, 
Falls City; Mr. Stuart Baller, superintendent of public schools 
of Wayne; and Miss Barbara Fairley, director of physical edu- 
cation for women at Doane College. The only out-of-state 
speaker was Superintendent H. C. Engelbrecht of Nevada, 
Iowa, who outlined the potentialities of the community school. 
Mr. L. E. Means, president of the association, presided. 

The Nebraska State Safety Council reports that in spite of 
constant pleas for motorists to watch out for children, six 
traffic fatalities between the ages of 3 and 19 occurred between 
September 1 and October 15. Four of these were pedestrians, 
making a 100 percent increase in this type of accident as com- 
pared to this same period last year. Dr. Dwight Havens, pres- 
ident of the Council, said, “Traffic safety, like charity, begins 
at home; yet many parents set bad examples with poor and 
careless driving and walking. We must join forces as parents, 
individuals, and communities to conserve our most priceless 
natural resource—our youth.” 

A new position has been created in the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
public school system. It is that of director of health education 
and health services. Dr. Walter N. Foster, a recent graduate 
of Columbia University, is the man who has been selected to fill 
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that post. His duties are chiefly supervisory. He will direct th 
medical services in the schools, sanitation, food service on 
health and safety education, and will work closely with the 
physical education department. Of primary importance in the 
plans is special emphasis on posture, lighting, food, and a daily 
program of living which will emphasize the importance of 
health to the student. 
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By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 
NEVADA .... . «. « « « « By Ruth Russell 

On October 2 the Nevada State Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was host to an executive committee meeting of the 
Southwest District. All states, with the exception of New 
Mexico, were well represented. The discussions were led by 
Luell Weed, and the main business of the day centered around 
setting up plans for the Southwest District convention to be 
held in Phoenix, May 5, 6, and 7. 

On October 14 a meeting of the members of the Nevada 
State Physical Education Association, who reside near Reno, 
was held at the University of Nevada. Plans to hold monthly 
dinner meeetings for the Reno-Sparks branch were approved. 
Dr. J. E. Martie, the outgoing president, will be succeeded by 
Miss Georgia Cole from the Billinghurst Junior High School, 
Reno, Nevada. 


NEW MEXICO ..... . . « « «+ By Caskey Settle 

Three of our institutions of higher education gave courses 
for teachers of driver training last summer, the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, and the New Mexico Teachers 
College, Silver City, both taught by Dr. E. L. Martin of the 
University, and New Mexico Highlands University, taught by 
Caskey Settle. A total of 33 teachers was certified in these 
classes. Eighteen high schools in the state are now supplied 
with dual-control, driver-training cars and several others have 
applied for cars. 

This fall the association promoted two tennis playdays, one 
at Carlsbad under the direction of Miss May Morriss, and one 
at Las Vegas under the direction of Mrs. Gladys Keith. There 
were three divisions: beginners; those who have played less 
than one year; and those who have played over one year. A 
total of 113 girls, representing eight schools, took part. It is 
hoped that more girls from more schools will participate next 
year. 

The NSWA had a basketball play demonstration at Albu- 
querque during the state teachers’ meeting. Sixteen girls from 
the Las Vegas High School took part in the demonstration. 
NSWA officials’ tests were given to teachers of physical edu- 
cation and students. 

A rodeo club, the Doggie Club, has been formed at New 
Mexico Highlands University, with thirty members. In addi- 
tion to competing in local and intercollegiate rodeos, the 
group plans to promote general riding, pack trips, and other 
activities concerned with horsemanship and outdoor sports, 
and also square dancing. 


ARIZONA ...... . . . By Frank R. Williams 

Tentative plans have been completed for the meeting of the 
Southwest District of the AAH'PER in Phoenix, May 5, 6, 
and 7. 

The Arizona Association has named Catherine Wilkinson, 
of North Phoenix High School, as convention chairman, and 
Lorette Brinegar, of Phoenix Union High School, as associate 
convention chairman, Milton Morse, of the Phoenix Elemen- 
tary Schools, was named chairman of commercial exhibits. 

The district meeting will probably be held at the Adams 
Hotel in downtown Phoenix. The Adams has offered its full 
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facilities to the Southwest District and is very anxious to 
cooperate in any way with all who attend the Southwest 
District meeting. 

According to present plans, the program will begin on the 
evening of May 5 with a very informal get-together (barbecue, 
we hope). On May 6, following the section meetings and dance 
demonstrations in the afternoon, an evening banquet will be 
held for the members of the Southwest District and guests. 
This will be followed by an evening program put on by the 
Phoenix elementary schools at the beautiful Encanto Park 
shell. The meeting to date has been so planned that everyone 
who attends will find many things to do, none of which will be 
compulsory. 

Start planning now to attend the Southwest District meeting 
in Phoenix May 5, 6 and 7! Keep those dates open for an inter- 
esting meeting and a grand time. 


CALIFORNIA 

On October 23 Mr. David Cox, head of the department of 
physical education at San Francisco State Teachers College, 
was rewarded for his 18 years of unselfish service when the 
college dedicated its new flood-lighted football field on the 
Lake Merced campus of the school. 

The new plant is to be known as Cox Stadium — not be- 
cause Dave had wanted it that way, but because a grateful 
faculty, alumni, and student body decided over his protests 
(he thought State Stadium would be an appropriate name) 
that, for once, his modest desires should be overruled. In fact, 
if it had not been for Dean Cox, the stadium would not be 
equipped with high-powered lights for night football games. 
When the plant was completed, no funds remained for erecting 
and installing the arcs, so he signed a personal note for $7,500 
to defray the cost. 

The money will be repaid from rentals and donations at some 
future date. However, Dave was not thinking of the reimburse- 
ment when he signed the paper. Instead, he was considering the 
benefits that would come to the school after the installation of 
the lights. 

Preceding Saturday night’s program at Cox Stadium, num- 
erous testimonials were made to Dean Cox at the homecoming 
dinner. Former President Alexander C. Roberts, now residing 
at Camas, Washington, came to San Francisco to make the key- 
note talk. Other short addresses were made by Dr. Aubrey 
Douglass, state associate superintendent; Dr. Joel Burkman, 
assistant state director of education; Dr. J. P. Leonard, presi- 
dent of the college, and Earl Homan, student body president. 


UTAN . 1. 1 st ht hth le he)~=6By Vaughn L. Holl 

Seven regional conferences on elementary school health 
instruction and physical education were conducted in Utah 
during the period November 11-19. Miss Elsa Schneider and 
Simon A. McNeely, representing the United States Office of 
Education, were the principal speakers at each conference. The 
Utah project was part of a cooperative plan involving the 
states of Oregon, Washington, California, Utah and Okla- 
homa. These five states cooperated in bringing Miss Schneider 
and Mr. McNeely out west. The Utah conferences were under 
the direction of a state committee composed of the following 
people: Miss Jennie Campbell, director of elementary education, 
State Department of Education; Miss Mary Nielson, elemen- 
tary supervisor, Sevier School District; Mr. Oscar Hewlett, 
principal, Cedar Elementary School, Cedar City; Mr. Brent 
Gufain, principal, South Jordan Elementary School, Jordan 
District; Mr. Marion Olson, principal, Maeser Elementary 
School, Provo School District; Miss Virginia Daniels, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Logan District; Miss Elizabeth Dutton, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; Dr. Bernice Moss, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Dr. C..J. Hart, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; Miss Charlotte Stewart, supervisor 
of health and physical education, Salt Lake City; Mr. Vaughn 
L. Hall, director of health, physical education, and recreation, 
State Department of Education, chairman. 

The conference proved to be very valuable in emphasizing 
the importance of the elementary program. The meetings 
included work with elementary teachers and administrators. 
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By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


FLORIDA ..... .«. « « « « By Ella Fowinkle 

Last summer a committee of twenty-five physical education 
instructors from the State of Florida met in Gainesville under 
the leadership of Dr. E. Benton Salt, to revise and expand 
Bulletin 5, the state physical education course of study. A 
chapter on safety education was added. After committees had 
completed their work on the various units of instruction, a 
group of supervisors and college personnel was called in to 
review the work and make suggestions. If not already off the 
press, the revised course of study is expected to be ready for 
distribution shortly. 

The physical education department of Greater Miami is 
offering a course in driver education to its high school students. 
Driver automobiles and trained instructors have been provided 
in the following schools: Miami Jackson, Miami Edison, Miami 
High School, Ponce de Leon, Miami Beach, and Booker T. 
Washington. Instructors have completed a 40-hour driver edu- 
cation training course offered by the University of Miami and 
the University of Florida. 

The physical education program for the elementary school 
has been greatly expanded this year. Forty-one trained physical 
education instructors have been added to the elementary school 
staff of Dade County. 


The Greater Miami area should be proud of the results of its 
modern trend in recreation. Through the cooperation of the 
Dade County public schools and the municipal recreation de- 
partments in the area, a greatly expanded program of recrea- 
tion was offered to children and adults last summer. With the 
aid of.school personnel and equipment, it was possible to open 
many new areas, especially in suburban districts, and the pro- 
gram of other areas was enriched. Plans are being formulated 
for an even greater program for next summer. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting groups of volunteers on 
the Tampa municipal playgrounds is the Junior Leaders’ Clubs, 
which play an important part in the total recreation program. 
Through their interest and efforts, it is possible to offer a 
more varied program for the playground participants. It is 
necessary for a prospective leader to qualify by attending a 
certain number of meetings before he is eligible to become a 
provisional leader, and wear the leader’s arm band. Weekly 
meetings are held when the leaders are taught new games, 
when plans for the week are discussed, and various duties 
assigned to each member. Each leader is required to serve at 
least three hours a week on a playground and points are given 
for each activity which is directed by the individual leader. 
To qualify for a junior leader, the individual must earn 500 
points; 1,000 points are necessary to become a senior leader. 
Frequently the leaders have special parties and other activities. 
Annually a city-wide leaders’ party is held at which time 
letters are awarded to those who have earned the required num- 
ber of points. This is a gala occasion, with a city official pre- 
senting the well earned awards. Over 75 junior and senior 
leaders assisted playground directors this past year in Tampa. 
The following are classifications in which a leader may earn 
points : 

1. Directing—low organization games (a certain number re- 
quired for each age classification) ; officiate at games, meets, 
contests, special events, etc.; check equipment; enforce safety 
rules; keep area clean. 

2. Attendance—leaders’ meetings, special classes. 

3. Organization—teams in major and minor sports, parties, 
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contests, and special events. 

4. Preparation of an article of not less than 200 words on 
sportsmanship. 

Although it is necessary for the playground director to keep 
an accurate chart, noting the progress of each individual leader, 
it is felt that the project is a most worthwhile one, as it gives 
potential recreation leaders an opportunity for development and 
achievement. 

The new members of the men’s and women’s physical educa- 
tion department at Florida State University are as follows: 
Dr. Florence Cole, formerly at Morningside College; Dr. 
Hartley Price, formerly at the University of Illinois; Don Vel- 
ler, formerly at the University of Indiana; Carolyn Forehand, 
who recently completed her master’s degree at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women; Kenneth B. Miller, who completed his doctor- 
ate at the University of Michigan; Ann Stambaugh, formerly 
at Haines City High School; Bob Harbison, formerly at the 
University of Indiana; Frances Eckland, formerly with the 
American Red Cross swimming program; Mrs. Marion Gar- 
land and Mrs. Martha B. Thomas, graduate assistants. 

Miss Grace Fox is on leave of absence from Florida State 
University, studying at the University of Indiana. 


GEORGIA .... . .. . . By Thomas E. McDonough 
Miss Cora A. Miller, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion and dance director at the University, was at the Mettler 
Farm Studios in Franklin, New Hampshire, for a six-week 
period last summer. Miss Miller continued her professional 
study in addition to assisting in the summer program. Four 
dance students, three women and one man, from the University 
of Georgia also attended the school and participated in the in- 
tensive study of dance problems and dance photography. 

Members of the faculty will be interested to know that the 
Mettler dance group plans to meet for a period this winter on 
the University of Georgia campus where it will work for 
several weeks under the direction of Miss Barbara Mettler, 
head of the Mettler Farm Studios. This period will be con- 
cluded by a performance to be given here in Athens. Arrange- 
ments are now being made and dates will be announced soon. 

Mr. Emery W. Seymour is a member of the physical educa- 
tion staff at Emory University. Mr. Seymour received his 
A.M. degree from Springfield College during the past summer. 

C. D. Smith, instructor in physical education, Mercer Uni- 
versity, completed his master’s degree at UNCU, June, 1948, 
and Miss Nell Lewis, instructor of physical education for 
women at Mercer, completed her master’s degree at UNCU at 
the same time. 

The University of Georgia's division of health and physical 
education sponsored a schoo] lighting conference August 9-11. 
One hundred and seventy-five educators and illuminating en- 
gineers attended the conference which was the first of its kind 
sponsored by a university. Dr. Darrel B. Harmon, nationally 
known physiologist, was the principal speaker. 

The State Department of Education, State Department of 
Health, and University of Georgia have published jointly a 
guide for teachers in health education. The guide may be se- 
cured from any of the above-named agencies. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The department of physical education at Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, announces three 
new staff appointments in the department. Miss Rita Burdett 
has come to us as an assistant professor of physical education. 
Miss Burdett has her B.S. degree from New Jersey Siate 
Teachers College and her A.M. degree from New York Uni- 
versity. She has had teaching experience in the public schools 
of New Jersey and was director of women’s activities and 
head of the Business English department. For the past four 
years, she has been an instructor in physical education at New 
Jersey College for Women. Miss Marion Falloon is our new 
instructor in dance and sports. She has a B.S. degree from the 
University of Nebraska. Miss Wilma Sears, a graduate of 
Woman’s College, is the new instructor in girls’ physical edu- 

cation in the Curry Demonstration School. 
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The physical education department “family” at Woman's 
College this year consists of one hundred and six student mem- 
bers and thirteen teaching staff members. Of these, eighty- 
seven students are from North Carolina, while Connecticut, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, and Virginia are represented by three 
each, New Jersey by two, and Florida, Missouri, Ohio, and 
South Carolina each have one representative. The department 
has achieved 100 percent student membership in the AAHPER 
for the current school year. 

The North Carolina Girls’ Athletic Association sponsored . 
district fall playday this fall in each of the six districts. New 
district GAA chairmen were elected at the regular district 
NCEA meetings. We hope to interest more high schools 
through the playdays, to become members of the state associa. 
tion, and also to organize an active local association. For further 
information about the Girls’ Athletic Association in North 
Carolina contact Miss Margaret Greene, physical education 
department, Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


OKLAHOMA . By Katherine Culbert 

Martha Meacham, senior in the department of physical edy- 
cation for women, received the Dad’s Day Award for being the 
outstanding woman student on the campus. 

The first Oklahoma AFCW Sports Day was the Hockey 
Sports Day held on the campus of the University of Oklahoma 
on October 29, Six colleges were represented by hockey teams 
and after the games a picnic supper was served on the hockey 
field. Schools represented were A & M,,OCW, OBU, Central 
State, Southwestern State College, and OU. 

The OU Physical Education Majors, the PEM Club, enter- 
tained with a cook-out October 21 at the Norman City Park. 

Sixteen persons attended a two-week workshop on teacher 
education for health in secondary schools at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, June 13-25. The meeting was financed by the American 
Cancer Society which sponsored it jointly with the U. S. Public 
Health Service which sent health education specialists to serve 
as consultants. This was the first regional workshop of its kind 
ever devoted to teacher preparation for health education. 

Elsa Schneider and Simon McNeely conducted a workshop 
in Tulsa November 22 and 23. The program on Monday was 
for principals and directors, and other interested individuals. 
All day Tuesday was given to a workshop for chairmen of 
health committees in each area of instruction and on each grade 
level. 


7 . - . . . 


TENNESSEE . . . 1. « «© « + « « By Catherine Allen 

The Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Section of 
the East Tennessee Education Association held one of its most 
interesting meetings on October 29, with Mr. V. S. Blanchard, 
divisional director of health and physical education, Detroit 
public schools, as guest speaker. Mr. Blanchard spoke on the 
topic “A Plan of Action for the Teacher of Physical Education 
to Promote Better Physical Education Teaching” at the morn- 
ing session, and on “A Plan of Action for the Teacher of 
Health Education to Promote More Effective Teaching in 
Health” at the afternoon session. Other outstanding speakers 
were Mr. Arnold Winkenhofer of the American Red Cross, 
Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, supervisor of health education, Knox- 
ville public schools, Miss Elizabeth Williams, demonstration 
teacher, Knoxville public schools, and Mr. Sam Venable, de- 
partment of physical education, University of Tennessee. 

The newly organized Tennessee College of Physical Educa- 
tion Association held three district meetings this fall at the 
time of the East, Middle, and West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation meetings and will hold a state meeting in the spring in 
connection with the Tennessee Education Association meeting 
in Nashville. All physical education college faculty members 
in Tennessee, both men and women, are cordially invited to 
become members of the association. 

A series of recreation institutes to aid in the training of 
leaders in social recreation for the rural areas of Tennessee is 
the project being sponsored by the department of physical edu- 
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cation, University of Tennessee, in cooperation with the Division 
of Agricultural Extension, University of Tennessee, and is be- 
ing directed by an associate professor of physical education, 
University of Tennessee. The program will include participa- 
tion and practice in the leadership of action songs and group 
singing, folk and square dancing, low organized games, quiet 
games, social mixers, and party planning. Any adult interested 
in recreational leadership is invited to participate in the pro- 
gram, including church workers, community improvement 
workers, public school teachers and recreational workers, young 
farmers and homemakers, Four-H club leaders and volunteer 
workers, home demonstration agents and assistants, county 
agricultural agents and assistants, future farmer and future 
homemaker leaders, girl and boy scout leaders, etc. A series 
of institutes in eastern and middle Tennessee were held during 
the fall, and a similar series will be held in middle and western 
Tennessee in the spring. 
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By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 

Principals’ regional in-service meetings were held in Cheney, 
Yakima, and Everett during the last two weeks of October 
under the sponsorship of Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, in cooperation with the state col- 
leges. Elsa Schneider and Simon McNeely, specialists in 
health instruction and physical education from the United 
States Office of Education, were consultants at all meetings 
which were attended by the principals and superintendents in 
their respective regions. 

Susan M. Lacy, state director of elementary education, pre- 
sided at the opening sessions. Other state officials participating 
were Marjorie Eastabrooks, state supervisor of health and 
physical education; Werner C. Diechmann, state director of 
secondary education; Joyce Cooper, state supervisor of ele- 
mentary education; and Harley L. Robertson, state director of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

The topic discussed at the in-service meetings was “The 
Place of Physical Education in the Total School Program.” 
Discussion centered around the features of a desirable physical 
education program which need more attention and a more ade- 
quate solution in our schools, and techniques which the principal 
can use to make every person want to contribute his best to 
solving a problem. A feature of the program was a demonstra- 
tion of planning level procedures for effecting a more adequate 
physical education program for the elementary school. 

Outstanding specialists in their respective fields served as 
instructors at the Institute in Recreation Skills and Leadership 
conducted last summer at the State College of Washington. 
The institute was arranged by H. H.:House and Helen G. 
Smith, chairmen of their respective physical education depart- 
ments at the State College. The objective of the institute was 
to permit on-the-job workers to take a week or more off to 
secure expert instruction in the field or fields in which they 
needed more training. Six one-week courses were offered. 

The first week was devoted to square and couple dancing 
under the direction of Herb Greggerson, nationally known or- 
ganizer and teacher of square dancing from El Paso, Texas. 
Helen M. Dauncey, field secretary in recreation for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, taught the next two courses with 
the first devoted to social recreation organization and planning, 
and the second, to playground activities. Lester Griswold, a 
native of Colorado and consultant in craftwork for many na- 
tional youth organizations, conducted a one-week arts and craft 
course. A course in camping skills including actual camping 
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experience was given by H. B. Hunsaker, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education and recreation at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. Roger C. Larson, member of the faculty of 
the school of physical education at the State College of Wash- 
ington taught the sixth course, recreational sports. 

The institute, as organized proved very satisfactory in meet- 
ing the purpose for which it was intended. Participants included 
people from many areas in physical education and recreation as 
well as some persons not engaged professionally in these fields. 

As the result of a two-year study of the need for standard- 
izing the activities and point systems of the many girls’ athletic 
associations in the state of Washington, a tentative state league 
for the GAA’s has been formed. The study began in October 
1946 as an outgrowth of the many requests for aid in organizing 
a GAA which were received by Mildred B. Wohlford, repre- 
sentative of the National Section of Women’s Athletics in this 
area and a member of the department of physical education for 
women at the State College of Washington. 

A statewide poll indicated that considerable interest in a 
more unified program existed among high school GAA sponsors. 
A State Committee for implementing plans for a tentative 
league was appointed a year ago by Jess Puckett, then presi- 
dent of the WAHPER. Members of the State Committee were 
Miss Wohlford, chairman; Glaydes Baker, Ellensburg High 
School; Margaret Morgan, Edmonds High School; Rhea Gray, 
Kennewick High School; Betty Moe, Roosevelt High School 
in Seattle; Agnes Stewart, supervisor of physical education in 
Renton; and Marjorie Eastabrooks, state supervisor of health 
and physical education. 

The State Committee met on October 9 in Ellensburg. The 
meeting was attended by all high school teachers who had ex- 
pressed an interest in joining the organization. A_ tentative 
constitution and a point'system were adopted and officers were 
elected at the state convention of the WAHPER in Bellingham 
November 11-13. Schools which submit their constitutions for 
approval and who are accepted prior to May 1, 1949, will 
become charter members of the state league. 

Ruth Weythman joined the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles in September on a year’s leave of 
absence from her duties as head of the department of physical 
education for women at Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellingham. During her absence, Miss Weythman’s 
duties will be undertaken by Marjorie Muffley. 

Leslie Vinal is on a year’s leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Montana to fulfill teaching duties at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham. Other new faculty 
members in the department of physical education are Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Ciszek, both University of Illinois graduates. 

Miss Mary Bowman, a graduate of Central Washington 
College of Education, who took her M.S. at the University of 
Oregon and then served on the faculty there, returned to 
CWCE this fall as an instructor in health and physical edu- 
cation. 

The old “Winco” athletic league for the smaller colleges in 
Washington has been replaced by the “Evergreen League” of 
which Leo Nicholson of Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation is president. Publicity manager for the league is Stan 
Mataya now in school at CWCE. 

Seven men and women joined the faculty of the school of 
physical education this fall at the State College of Washington. 
Glen E. Galligan, formerly chairman of the division of health 
and physical education at Winona State Teachers College, is the 
new director of the men’s service curriculum. In addition to 
their teaching duties, Roy H. Sandberg serves as assistant foot- 
ball coach, Joe M. Angelo as freshman athletic coach, and 
William A. Tomaras as coach of the wrestling team. Mr. 
Sandberg was freshman football coach at the University of 
Washington last year. Mr. Angelo comes from Mt. Baker High 
School in Deming, Washington, where he was director of 
athletics and coach of football, basketball, and baseball. Mr. 
Tomaras received his M.S, from the University of Illinois 
this year. Physical therapist William E. Newell, former trainer 











for the freshman football team at Stanford, is the new athletic 
trainer for the Cougars. 

Marian Hodgson and Dorothea A. Coleman are new mem- 
bers in the women’s department. This past summer Miss 
Hodgson was an instructor at Western Washington College of 
Education following graduate study at Columbia University 
and teaching at the Spence School for Girls in New York City. 
Miss Coleman was supervisor of physical education at Northern 
Idaho College of Education, She is a graduate of the State 
University of Iowa and of the University of Oregon. 


New teaching fellows at the State College of Washington are 
representative of a cross-section of the country. Edgar O. Lar- 
son graduated from St. Olaf College in Minnesota. James E. 
Hurin comes from Culver-Stockton College in Missouri. Alan 
W. Metcalf is a University of Illinois graduate. The State 
College is represented by Philip Munroe. Leona Holderness in 
the women’s department graduated this spring from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Miss Mable Keck is a new member of the physical education 
department at Olympia High School. A graduate of the State 
College of Washington, Miss Keck taught in Portland and 
Clarkston and then joined the Red Cross Overseas Service. 

Olympia High School has initiated a class in water ballet 
which will be taught by Mrs. Bruce Burkhard. 


M. W. Rockey, former Olympia football coach, has been 
appointed director of physical education for the ‘city schools. 
His position as coach has been filled by Roy Carlson, a Chi- 
cago man who prior to his service in the Navy was quarterback 
on the University of Washington football teams of 1938, 1939, 
and 1940. 

Walla Walla’s newest and largest park is nearing completion. 
The practice football field, running track, and municipal golf 
course are already in use according to John J. Klumb, athletic 
director of Walla Walla public schools. Another month’s work 
is required to complete the park’s 50-meter AAU standard 
swimming pool. 

On his return to Spokane following completion of work on 
his doctorate at Columbia University, former supervisor George 
I. Werner moved into the newly created position of director of 
physical education of the Spokane public schools. Edwin S. 
Henderson, who served as acting supervisor during Mr. Wer- 
ner’s absence, has been named supervisor, 

Under Mr. Henderson’s giudance, a committee of teachers 
and principals will study curricular problems for the purpose 
of compiling a teachers’ physical education guide for the first 
five grades. In an effort to secure a closer integration of phys- 
ical education among the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools of Spokane, another committee composed of 
teachers from all grade levels will survey present practices and 
recommend revision and change. 

At the request of Spokane teachers, Mr. Werner arranged 
a course in folk dancing which is instructed by Alice Gates, a 
member of the school of physical education faculty at State 
College of Washington and present chairman of the Northwest 
Dance Section of the AAHPER. 

One of the youngest clubs in the Washington Folk Dance 
Federation is the Silver Spurs, an organization of approximately 
200 Spokane elementary, junior, and senior high school pupils. 
The Spurs meet every Saturday afternoon to enjoy square, 
folk and a few of the more modern dances that have come from 
Europe. Part of its activities include demonstrations before 
adult groups in Spokane and neighboring communities in the 
Inland Empire area. As a result of their efforts, many smaller 
towns have sponsored recreation programs where none existed 
previously. 

A four-year old boy and a five-year old girl captured top 
prizes with catches of nine and twelve rainbows respectively in 
the Kids’ Fishing Derby held in Cedar River in Renton last 
summer. Nine adults patrolled the river to prevent accidents 
and to bait hooks and remove catches. Out of the 200 girls 
and boys under 16 years of age who participated in the yearly 
event sponsored by the Renton Recreation Council, William 


Pond, director, reports that not more than ten failed to Catch a 
fish. The State Fish Department cooperated to make the Derby 
highly successful by planting 5,000 six-inch or over rainbows 
the night before the Derby and dumped in another 5,000 while 
the children were still fishing. 

Washington is the third state to establish a statewide Folk 
Dance Federation. The Federation was formed this year with 
Almon S. Parker of Seattle as president. The purpose of the 
organization is, of course, to create more and more interest jn 
the field of folk dancing. The Washington Federation has a 
junior as well as a senior division. The original membership 
of nine clubs has nearly doubled, a fine start for an organiza. 
tion which is yet to celebrate its first birthday. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


The Research Council, Joseph Bressler, Brooklyn College, 
chairman, is organized into committees whose functions may be 
of interest to the profession generally and are presented here in 
briefest outline. 


The principal purpose of the Problems Committee, John W. 
Masley, Pennsylvania State College, chairman, is to review ex- 
isting lists of problems and to gather other problems requiring 
solution in the fields of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The profession would no doubt profit if it had knowledge 
of the problems, and the collected experience of the practical 
teacher who may without controlled experimentation make in- 
spired and brilliant discoveries or applications of known ex- 
pedients. 


The principal purposes of the Clearing House Committee, 
Clayton Shay, ‘Springfield College, chairman, are to compile and 
maintain a list of problems needing investigation, maintain a 
record of already published solutions to the practical problems 
in our fields, and to maintain a record of experiments and 
studies in progress. The procedures for securing this informa- 
tion are complex but in general involve requesting bibliog- 
raphies from colleges and universities, asking for results of all 
research being conducted by individuals, departments, or insti- 
tutions, obtaining from the Problems and Field Trials Com- 
mittees information on problems and the results of field trials. 


The Research Evaluation Committee, Leonard Larson, New 
York University, chairman, performs two general functions, 
one immediate and ad hoc and the other long range. The first 
is to evaluate proposed tests in order to determine whether they 
are worthy of field trial. The second and long-range function 
is to study the files of the Clearing House Committee and in- 
dependent sources and to select the validated and standardized 
studies and on the basis of their study and expert judgment 
to recommend the use of these tests. 


It is the responsibility of the Field Trials Committee, Alma 
vom Steeg, Rumson High School, New Jersey, chairman, to 
farm out the various tests that have been sifted by the Evalua- 
tions Committee. In this way, experiential data would be ob- 
tained for determination of the practicability, validity, and 
reliability of the proposed tests. 


Besides providing publicity for the Council itself, the Public 
Relations Committee, Carl Willgoose, Syracuse University, 
chairman, serves: several important purposes. One of its duties 
is publicizing the findings of the various other committees of the 
Council. In addition, the committee is charged with studying 
and publicizing effective methods of data presentation, formula- 
tion of research findings for popular consumption, outlets for 
publication of research and theoretical materials, and methods 
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of encouraging research and developing research consciousness 
and research utilization among the members of the profession. 

The District Service Committee, H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield College, chairman, gives special attention to the 
utilization of research in solving the problems and improving 
the effectiveness of the Eastern District Association. It man- 
ages the affairs of the Council in relation to district conventions 
arranging for a place in the convention proceedings and 
planning, with the Council chairman, the program for the 
Council’s participation in the conventions. 

The State Research Committee, D. B. Van Dalen, University 
of Pittsburgh, chairman, offers the cooperation and facilities 
of the Council for the formation of a research committee in 
each state in the district. The committee recommends that the 
state committees organize themselves in a pattern similar to 
the District Research Council setup, with similar subcommit- 
tees or individuals in charge of the areas designated above, and 
that these individuals be representatives to or members of the 
corresponding district committee. The eventual, ideal setup 
of the District Research Council would then include a member 
from each state on each of its committees. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE .... . . . . By Grace E. Felker 


Nine workshops in the fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation for all subject teachers and administrators, 
sponsored by the Department of Education were held this fall 
for the following areas: Plymouth, September 7, 8 and 9; Bar- 
rington, September 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24; Colebrook, September 
28, 29, 30; Peterborough, October 13, 14, and 15; Hampton, 
November 17, 18 and 19; Concord, November 22, 23, and 24, 
February 17 and 18; Conway, September 16, October 7, Novem- 
ber 4, December 2; Nashua, October 5, November 1, and 
December 7. 

The workshops dealt with the specific needs and interests 
of the groups to be served. The general pattern of these 
workshops was concerned with one of three approaches or a 
combination of them: (1) reading, research, conferences, 
demonstrations, group discussions; (2) participation in ac- 
tivity; and (3) audio-visual aids. At the conclusion of the 
workshops each group presented a report stating their prob- 
lems, method of group work in solving these problems, and 
suggestions which they were planning to put into action. Prob- 
lems studied involved the uses of leisure time as related to 
personal development, family living, and community life. Sev- 
eral problems concerned the administrative factors involved 
in providing such programs, Several groups were concerned 
with specific planning to obtain definite objectives. Other 
groups worked with the correlation of school and community 
health programs. Each workshop made a definite effort to 
bring into an evening discussion all parents and community 
leaders actively concerned with these problems. Dr. Lura O. 
Bruce and Grace E. Felker acted as directors. 

The New Hampshire Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation met October 21. The program led by 
John McGrail of Rochester was concerned with developing 
a well rounded program with limited facilities. The follow- 
ing people contributed to the panel discussion: James Noucas, 
and Ruth Taylor, Loconia; Albert Aucoin, Merideth; Robert 
Gilman, North Woodstock; Robert Hawkes, Wolfeboro; 
Stuart Jones, Alton; and Roger Carlsen, Pittsfield. 

Grace E. Felker, supervisor of physical education, reported 
on the in-service training program being held throughout 
the state under the direction of the State Department of 
Education. 

Square dance activity throughout the state has been under 
the leadership of Gene Gowing and Ralph Page of Folkways 
School, Peterborough. School and community groups have 
grown rapidly, 

The modern dance received definite impetus this summer 
in New Hampshire through the activities of Kurt and Grace 
Graff, whose modern and square dance evenings drew large 
audiences at Meadow Hearth, Hopkinton, New Hampshire. 

The New Hampshire Citizens Council for the General 
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Welfare has appointed a committee for the discussion of rec- 
reation and youth-service problems. The following people have 
been nominated for appointment: Russell B. Tobey, director 
of recreation, State Forestry and Recreation Commission; 
Priscilla Rabethge, recreation specialist, University of New 
Hampshire; W. Willard Hall, state secretary, Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Mrs. Annah L. Tucker, executive 
director, New Hampshire District, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; Lawrence L. Lee, scout executive, Daniel 
Webster Council, Boy Scouts of America; Stearns Morse, 
state chairman, Lone Troop Consultants, Gir] Scouts; Rev. 
John J. McCarthy, diocesan director, New Hampshire Catho- 
lic Youth Organization; Grace E. Felker, physical education 
supervisor, State Board of Education; Mrs. Mary Peckett, 
local probation officer, Sugar Hill and Sulo Tani, Planning 
and Development Commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Dorothy R. McQueen 


The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will hold its 27th annual conven- 
tion, December 9-11 at the Penn Sheraton Hotel, 39th and 
Chesinuts Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The convention program 
as adopted by the Program Committee on September 29 is 
as follows. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to registration, school 
visits, and motion pictures. The Executive Committee will 
meet at noon and in the afternoon there will be motion 
pictures of the 1948 Olympics. There will also be group 
meetings in physical education, health education, and recrea- 
tion. On Thursday evening there will be a meeting on reme- 
dial physical education including a demonstration, motion 
pictures, and square dancing by convention delegates. In the 
morning on Friday there will be demonstration pro- 
grams with discussions on dance, elementary school activities, 
handcrafts, etc. The representative assembly will also meet 
at that time. On Friday afternoon group meetings in physical 
education, health education, and recreation will be held. The 
convention banquet will be Friday evening. On Saturday 
morning the women’s athletics group will discuss basketball 
interpretation, and there will be a sports clinic for men. 
On Saturday afternoon a demonstration meeting on swimming 
and diving will be held. 

The remedial physical education program in Philadelphia 
has been expanded to twelve schools. Two years ago the 
division of physical and health education in cooperation with 
the division of medical services began experimental instruc- 
tion in two senior and two junior high schools. 

An individual remedial course was undertaken to correct 
certain common types of physical defects which exist among 
school pupils, including such defects as flat feet, posture 
deviations, muscular deficiencies, and any other condition for 
which the physician recommends specific physical activity. 

The program planned by the two divisions provided in- 
dividual instruction to each pupil under careful and conetant 
supervision. Separate rooms and facilities were set aside 
and the pupils reported four or five periods a week for 
individualized attention. Each pupil had to secure the approval 
of the family or school physician and permission from the 
parents. Instructors operated on a full-time basis giving their 
undivided attention to this progressive work. 

The results of the two-year experiment showed such re- 
markable improvements in correcting pupils’ physical defects 
and deficiencies, that the board of superintendents deemed 
the program of sufficient importance to expand it to eight 
additional ‘schools this fall. A beginning has also been made in 
the elementary schools. 

In-service courses sponsored by the board of education of 
Philadelphia for teachers in physical and health education 
during the fall of 1948 embraced the following areas: 

1. Individual physical education and corrective activities. 
This course is jointly sponsored by the medical and physical 
education divisions and is open to physical education teachers, 
nurses, and classroom teachers. The series includes lectures, 











demonstrations, discussions on posture, and related corrective 
activities, muscular deficiencies, nutrition, the problem of 
weight, and programs for cardiacs. 

2. Playground teacher-training. This includes the practice 
of handcrafts, games, songs, dramatics, organization and 
administration of playgrounds. It is open to teachers desiring 
summer pleyground appointments, or to enrich classroom 
work, or in pursuit of a hobby. 

3. Folk and square dancing. This course involves practical 
work and dance patterns. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

On October 14 and 15 the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference was held in Pittsburgh. The University of Pitts- 
burgh sponsored a luncheon meeting for students majoring 
in the teacher-education division of the department of health 
and physical education, bringing to the campus Ruth Evans, 
president of AAHPER. Delegations of staffs and students 
were invited from the school of physical education and athlet- 
ics, West Virginia University, and from Slippery Rock Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, as well as personnel from the supervisory 
and teaching staffs of the Pittsburgh public schools. A total 
of 248 students and teachers heard Miss Evans address a 
luncheon meeting on the topic “Looking Ahead in Physical 
Education — Your Professional Future.” 

‘Professional enthusiasm and interest were markedly pres- 
ent throughout the meeting and it was quite evident that the 
president created a significant lesson for the profession an: 
its organizations with the prospective members and teacher~. 
We were impressed with the meeting and believe the iden 
might be profitably reported to many other teacher-education 
centers. 


RHODE ISLAND ... . . . . By John H. Osterberg 

The first quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
held Thursday, October 28, 1948, in conjunction with the 
Rhode Island Teacher Institute. A great number of members 
and friends attended this luncheon meeting and heard Mr. 
Frank S. Stafford of the U. S. Office of Education, Federal! 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., speak on the recom- 
mendations of national groups for professional preparation in 
health and physical education for pre-service and in-service 
training. This was followed by a short business meeting 
at which the following officers for the 1948-1949 season 
were introduced: president, A. Victor Skonberg, physical in 
structor for boys, Roger Williams Junior High School, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; president-elect, Mrs. Bertha Andrews, depart- 
ment of physical education, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence, R. I.; past president, Martha Jones, su- 
pervisor of girls’ physical education, public schools, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; vice president fer health, Dr. Florence Ross, depart- 
ment of physical education, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence, R. I.; vice president for physical educa- 
tion, Edward C. Moravec, physical instructor for boys, 
Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, R. I.; 
vice president for recreation, Robert B. Morris, supervisor 
of boys’ physical education, public schools, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
treasurer, Mary C. McInerney, physical instructor for girls, 
Central High School, Providence, R. I.; rceording secretary. 
Evelyn Prince, physical instructor for girls, Esek Hopkins 
Junior High School, Providence, R. I.; corresponding secretary, 
John H. Osterberg, supervisor of athletics for boys, public 
schools, Providence, R. I. 

The following report by the certification committee unde 
the direction of Dr. C. B. Lewis, state consultant was also 
brought to the attention of the assembly: 

Requirements for Certification in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, State of Rhode Island, Effective August 1, 1949. 

Applicants for certification in health, physical education, 
and recreation are required to have a degree. The degree 
may be from (1) a four-year school or department of health 
and physical education which is affiliated with a college, or 
(2) a college with a major in health and physical education 
of at least 24 semester hours in these special subjects, or (3) 
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a coljege having no major in health and physical education 
in which case 24 semester hours in special subjects are 1. 
quired in addition. Teachers holding provisional Certificates 
which are conditional, will be required to meet the require. 
ments in full for certification on or before September, 1954 
The distribution of the 24 semester hours credit wil] be 16 
in theory and 8 in practice. 

Courses are required as follows: materials and methods jn 
health education, 2 points; materials and methods in physical 
education, 2 points; organization and administration, 2 points: 
practice teaching in physical education, 2 points; physical =. 
tivities for elementary grades, one point; physical activities 
for secondary grades, one point; school and playground games 
one point; theory and practice of team sports, one point, 


NEW YORK see 6 © ee 6) 6By Carroll H. Smith 

The New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will hold its eleventh annua! con- 
ference in Syracuse January 27, 28, and 29, 1949. Convention 
headquarters will be the Hotel Syracuse, but meetings will be 
held in the Hotel Onondaga and at the YWCA, as well as at 
the Hotel Syracuse. John H. Shaw, president-elect, is pro- 
gram chairman. The theme of the conference is “Progress 
Through Standards!” 

Wednesday, January 26, will be devoted to pre-conference 
meetings. Chief among those will be an all-day workshop 
session of the New York State Standards Project, a swimming 
demonstration at the YWCA, and an evening dance work- 
shop. The association will sponsor a buffet supper for the 
exhibitors. 

The first general session to be held on Thursday morning, 
January 27, will be devoted largely to a business meeting, 
discussion of state association affairs, and greetings from 
the Eastern District Association extended by Dorothy Ains- 
worth. Marie R. Schuler, president, will preside. Section 
luncheons and meetings will be held throughout the remainder 
of the day. 

The second general session on Thursday evening will in- 
clude speeches by Judge Eugene Sullivan of Oswego, New 
York, and Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The formal program will be followed by recreational 
square and folk dance. Arthur Howe and Rose Strasser will 
act as leaders. 

Friday will be devoted to additional section meetings, re- 
union luncheons, and division meetings. A new feature of this 
year’s conference will be a special students’ room for their 
convenience and a student tea sponsored by the Syracuse 
University Student Major Club. 

On Friday evening the traditional dinner and dance will be 
held under the chairmanship of Stanley Kishman. Marie 
Schuler will preside and Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt will be toast- 
master. State service awards will be presented by Marie 
Schuler. 

Saturday morning the third general session will include 
a symposium on health, physical education, and recreation 
with Ellis H. Champlin, director of the division of health, 
physical education, and recreation, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, presiding. Immediately following the 
symposium Glenn Howard, chairman of the Professional 
Preparation Committee, will preside at a session devoted to 
professional preparation in health, physical education, and 
recreation. Frank Stafford of the U. S. Office of Education 
will discuss “Improving Professional Education on a Na- 
tional Scale.” A panel discussion of New York state’s part 
in this program will follow his presentation. 

Howard Chapman, state president of the student section, 
will preside at their business meeting and luncheon. 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted to demonstrations of 
the New York state standards project. The three vice presi- 
dents responsible for their respective parts of the conference 
program are Catharina Huntsman, vice president, health; 
Dorothy Zirbes, vice president, physical education; and Harry 
Thompson, vice president, recreation. Henry Berberich is 
convention manager. It is hoped that this year’s attendance 
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will top last year’s record of approximately 1,300 registrants. 


MASSACHUSETTS ~ 2 « « « » « « By Mary T. Gibbons 

The women’s section of the Massachusetts Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation sponsored a pro- 

ram on October 30, 1948, at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Miss Anne Delano presented a demonstration 
of field hockey with Smith College girls as active participants. 
This was followed by group discussion on the techniques of 
teaching, coaching, and officiating. A luncheon, picnic style, 
was enjoyed later at the Field House. 

After luncheon the group was addressed by Miss Ruth 
Evans, president of the AAHPER; Miss Dorothy Ainsworth, 
president of the Eastern District and Mr. Lawrence Briggs, 
president of the Massachusetts State Association. 

Miss Ruth Benson directed a demonstration of basketball 
in the Scott Gymnasium. This was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion of the techniques of teaching, coaching and officiating. 

Later in the afternoon Miss Ruth Sweezey led an en- 
thusiastic group in folk dancing. The meeting closed with 
an informal tea at the Field House. 

The Boston Field Hockey Association met on October 6, 
1948, at the Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education. Miss 
Shirley Simpson, chairman of the Boston Board of Officials, 
presided. 

Miss May Fogg of the Winsor School convinced the audience 
that field hockey officiating could be very interesting. Miss 
Nat Smith and Miss Barbara Goss analyzed the rule changes 
and answered the questions raised by the group. 


MARYLAND .... . . . +. By Ethel E. Sammis 

The annual luncheon and business meeting of the Mary- 
land Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion was held at City College in Baltimore on October 8, 
1948. There was a large attendance at the luncheon and we 
were very happy to have as guests Dr. Carl Troester, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation in Washington, and George 
Ayars, state director of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion for Delaware. In recognition of their services the R. 
Tait McKenzie Award was presented to the following: Mr. 
Fred D. Crosby, supervisor of municipal sports, Bureau of 
Recreation, Baltimore, Maryland, in the field of recreation; to 
Dr. Lillian B. Davis, supervisor of health, Baltimore City 
schools, in the field of health education; to Dr. Donald I. 
Minnegan, director of physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Md., in the field of physical education; and to 
Miss Ethel E. Sammis, assistant supervisor of physical edu- 
cation. The new officers for 1948-49 are Mr. Herbert R. 
Steiner, supervisor of physical education, Baltimore county, 
president; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, state supervisor of physi- 
cal education, and recreation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, secretary-treasurer; and Mr. Fred B. Leidig, 
supervisor of boys’ and men’s athletics, Bureau of Recreation, 
Baltimore, Maryland, president-elect. 


All of the meetings consisted of demonstrations and clinics. 
For the secondary school boys, clinics in football, soccer, 
and cross country were held. For secondary school girls, 
clinics were held in field hockey, fieldball, and archery. The 
demonstrations of elementary school physical education ac- 
tivities were well attended. Approximately 300 classroom 
teachers visited these demonstrations. The topic of the Health 
Section meeting was “The Vision of School Children.” The 
speaker was Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, associate director, 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. This was 
followed by a general discussion on films and a demonstration 
of the Massachusetts Vision Test. 


a ee | 
The executive committee of the AAHPER met recently in 
Portland and voted to give honor awards to the following 
people; Mary Elizabeth Tilton, Farmington State Teachers 
College; Stephen Francis White, Biddeford High School; and 
Helen A. Lengyal, University of Maine 
The executive committee approved the following work proj- 
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ects for the year: certification of teachers of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation; credit in physical education; 
separating girls’ sports from those of boys; and a public rela- 
tions program to develop total physical fitness in public schools. 

George Albert, physical education director of Portland 
High School and a,nationally rated ski instructor, is formu- 
lating plans for a huge skiing program this winter. He will 
show ski films, hold skiing clinics, and instruct hundreds on 
the skiing slopes. 


CONNECTICUT ..... By Carl F. Fischer 

The fall convention of the association was held on October 
29 at the Bridgeport YMCA. This meeting is held each year 
in cooperation with the Connecticut Teachers Association 
fall convention. Each division of the Association held its own 
section meeting and then came together for a _ luncheon 
meeting and election of officers. 

The Health Section, Robert Schneider, chairman and vice 
president of health, featured Dr. Mary E. Spencer, formerly 
chief, Bureau of Health Education, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Health, who chose as her topic “Teamwork for 
Better School Health Programs.” 

The physical education program planned by Carl F. Fischer, 
vice president of physical education, was divided into two sec- 
tions, one for coaches and one for physical education teachers 
and supervisors. The theme in the coaches’ meeting was 
“Problems in the Training of High School Athletics” and 
the speakers were Dr. Ralph Gilman, head of student health 
and University team physician of the University of Connecti- 
cut, and Edward Crotty, football and basketball coach at Dan- 
bury High School. In the other section, four teachers from 
schools of various sizes were asked to comment on the topic 
“How We Do It.” They were Miss Josephine O’Dwyer of Fair- 
field High School, Mr. Edward Bear of East Hampton High 
School, Mr. Harold S. DeGroat of Newtown High School, and 
Mr. John Mills of the E. C. Goodwin Technical School of 
New Britain. 

The Recreation Section was fortunate in securing Dr. Mil- 
ton Gabrielsen of New York University to speak on the sub- 
ject, “New Trends and Objectives in Recreation.” The dis- 
cussion was led by E. Douglas Boyden, vice president of rec- 
reation. 

The luncheon meeting provided the highlight of the 
day when a large gathering listened to Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
who spoke on “Our Profession.” 

After the election of officers, Mr. Harold DeGroat turned 
over his office to the new president, Mrs. Marjorie L. Zang, 
director of physical education at the New Haven YWCA. 

The association is happy to announce that the new areas 
devised last year around the state are all organized and are 
functioning subassociations. 

The University of Connecticut has broken ground for a 
new gymnasium and pool to be used for its rapidly expand- 
ing student body. Eight new dormitories have been constructed 
and three more are on the way. The enrollment on campus 
is 4,000 and for its extension branches, about 3,000 more. 


NEW JERSEY .... . . . . By Gerald A. Garafola 
The following resolutions prepared by the Resolutions 
Committee, Mr. Vraiiklyn Armstrong, director of health and 
physical education, public schools, Montclair, New Jersey, 
chairman, were adopted by the Council of the New Jersey As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Education. Copies of these 
resolutions were distributed to more than one hundred school 
administrators and public officials in New Jersey. 

I. WHEREAS, it is becoming apparent that interscholastic 
competition in football and practice in football body-contact 
skills are rapidly expanding throughout junior high schools 
of the state; and 

WuHuereas, these practices have been pronounced unsound 
from the standpoint of health by medical authorities and have 
been denounced as unsound practices in resolutions of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the Eastern District of this association; 
therefore be it 
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HAT Do YOU Do With Spare Time? 


THE SPORTS PROGRAM 


pared by the Unirep STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE. 
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bwrents: Nature of the Sports Program, History and 
oelopment of the Sports Program, Types of Sports 
grams, The Administration of the Sports Program, 
ar and Equipment, Organization for Competition, 
ininistration of Equipment, The Sports Program in 


ion, Awards. 
aie Illustrated $2.50 
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partment of Physical Education, University of 
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roup, Scoring Plans for the Individual, Intramural 
ts and Regulations, Girls’ and Women’s Program, 
wards, Special Administration Problems. 
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BETTER BADMINTON 


By Cart H. Jackson and Lester A. SWAN 
Illustrates graphically the progressive teaching 
and learning steps which prove valuable to the 
coach and instructor for class or group instruc- 
tion. 

ConTENTS: The Grip and Flexible Wrists, The Service 
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BOWLING FOR ALL 


By Joe Fatcaro and Murray GooDMAN 
Considers fundamentals, rules and regulations, 


etiquette, conduct of teams, leagues and tourna- 


ments. 
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Organization and Conduct. Rules and Regulations of 
the American Bowling Congress, Rules and Regula- 
tions of Duck Pins, Records and Championships. 
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TABLE TENNIS 


By Jay Purves 
Proposes to make table tennis easier and more 
enjoyable; to reduce errors to a minimum, in- 


suring more efficient learning. 


ConTeNTs: Table Tennis is Born; Why Play Table 
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Rules. . 
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RESOLVED, that the New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education go on record as being opposed to 
organized interscholastic competition in football and the 
practice of football body-contact skills in junior high schools; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, that this association endorse existing reso- 
lutions of our parent associations and other related organi- 
zations on these subjects. 


II. WHEREAS, many school pupils do not participate in 
any phase of the school physical education program because of 
medical excuses indicating physical handicaps, and 

WHEREAS, many of these pupils under the guidance of 
competent medical personnel and by means of individually 
prescribed activity programs could enjoy the varied benefits 
of the physical education work, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that school administrators with competent physical 
education and medical personnel be urged to give encourage- 
ment and cooperation to the formation and development of 
remedial and restricted physical activity programs to the end 
that all students may participate in and benefit from the school 
physical education program. 

IIT. WHEREAS, the Report of the Commissioner’s Com- 
mittee on the School Health Program represents a constructive 
and progressive approach to school health education in the 
State of New Jersey, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the State Commissioner of Education be 
requested to take immediate steps toward the implementation 
of whatever phases of the report are most practical at this 
time 


IV. WHEREAS, it is obvious from comparisons and ex- 
perience that the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education of the State Department of Education is under- 
staffed to an extent which makes the giving of adequate 
attention to problems and needs within its present limited 
fields of jurisdiction impossible, and 

WHEREAS, experience indicates that the program and _in- 
fluence of the Division should be expanded to include more 
areas commonly associated with the fields of health, safety, 
and physical education, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that provision be made through the State De- 
partment of Education for an expansion of personnel com- 
mensurate with other states. and that such expansion be 
adequate to meet the problems and needs of a total state 
program; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that expansion be made to include such areas 
as interschool athletic competition, recreation, atypical or 
handicapped children, and healthful school environment. 

V. WHEREAS, in many school systems pupils are sched- 
uled for physical education class work in groups without 
regard to age, social maturity, physical abilities, school grade 
levels, or other classifications ; and 

WHEREAS, the maximum safety of pupils and the provis- 
ion of a class program in physical education based upon sound 
educational principles and teaching progressions depend upon 
the classification of pupils into reasonably homogeneous groups, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that in those schools where there are depart- 
ments of physical education, other subjects be scheduled 
around physical education, and that pupils be scheduled in 
groups according to single grade levels; and be it further 

Resotvep, that above the fourth-grade level pupils be 
scheduled according to sex, and that man teachers be as- 
signed to teach boys, and women teachers be assigned to 
teach girls. 

VI. WHEREAS, in many school systems teachers of physical 
education are assigned teaching loads and pupil periods which 
are at variance with reasonable teaching practices; and 

Wuereas, the teachers of physical education because of 
their special knowledges, skills, and abilities are expected to 
devote after-school time to the conduct of intramural and 
interschool athletic activities; and 

Wuereas, the teachers of physical education because of 
the nature of their training and experience with groups are 
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assigned as leaders of various school co-curricular and evenin 
social events; and 

WuerEAs, such teaching load and extra-duty assignments 
may reduce physical efficiency, mental alertness, enthusia 
and satisfaction so essential for successful teaching; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the maximum teaching load including jj 
extra-duty assignments be set at six clock hours a day or 
1800 minutes a week. 

VI. Wuereas, beginning teachers of health and physical edy. 
cation are certified by the State Department of Education « 
teach but not to supervise,” and 

Wuereas, they are often engaged to teach all grades in 
the elementary schools by traveling from school to School 
giving demonstration lessons for classroom teachers to follow: 
and ; 

WHEREAS, they are thus called upon to exercise a Supervisory 
function over classroom teachers without supervisory authority 
to do so; and 

Wuereas, the school system is thus considered to have not 
the requirements of one hundred fifty minutes per week stated 
in the physical training law of New Jersey; and 

WueErEAS, this practice is an unjust assignment for a begin. 
ning teacher; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that full-time teachers of physical education be 
employed in elementary schools, or where this is impossible, 
that classroom teachers teach physical education under quali- 
fied supervisors. 


to 
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By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Statistics are sometimes misleading but they do show 
certain trends and give a general picture of a situation. In 
checking over the news items sent in during the year 1947- 
1948 we find the following: Eastern and Midwest Districts 
sent in 13 items each, Southwest District sent in 14 items, 
Central District sent in 15 items, Southern District sent in 
23 items, Northwest District sent in 32 items. (This is not 
quite fair for the dance editor canvassed her own district 
when news was short from other areas!) 

The following states (excluding Washington which we 
won't count for the reason given above) sent in the most 
items: Minnesota 8, Oregon and California, 7 each; New 
York and Texas, 5 each; Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia, 4 each. 
States which sent in no items were Maine, New Hamshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, and Maryland from 
the Eastern District; West Virginia from the Midwest; 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee from the South- 
en District; Colorado, Kansas, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
from the Central District. How about it? Of course it is 
obvious that the more news items, the more they must be 
shortened, but even so we would like to have a word from 
some of the silent ones in order to make this column a true 
picture of the nation’s educational dance activities. Maybe 
some of you who send in reports to the dance magazines 
would send us an abbreviated report for some of the finest 
programs never are mentioned in this column. 

Eastern District News 

According to Mary Gillette, Boston and its environs had 
a very busy 1947-48 dance season. At the YWCA the Studio 
Group, led by Mary Gillette, climaxed its tenth year as a per- 
forming modern dance group with a symposium on May 2/. 
Included in the program were a study in falls, a horizontal 
study, and a group of dances making use of piano, voice, and 
choral reading as accompaniment. Shortly after the symposium 
Jose Limon, assisted by pupils from his Boston classes, pre- 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE! se 
Dancers! Physical Educators! Musicians! 


The Service Committee of the National Section on 
Dance, is seeking lists of “tried and tested” recordings 
available in folk, square, social, and modern dance, 
including dance for children. 

We welcome your suggestions now! 

Please number and answer replies as follows: 
. Record title 
Record number 
_ Age-level adaptation 
Price (single record; album) 
_ Current address of the company 
_ Are records available for purchase? 
. Rating suggestions: 
a. Quality of music; of recording. 
b. Is tempo good; must it be adapted by slow- 
fast control on victrola? 
c. Is music vocal or instrumental? 
d. Disadvantages such as brevity of music or 
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others. 

Send information to Miss Dorothy Koch, chairman, 
Service Committee, National Section on Dance, 6 
Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 











sented a lecture demonstration at the YWCA and Pauline 
Koner taught a master class. Sybil Shearer was also a guest 
ef the Studio Club and worked out with them some inter- 
esting group choreography developed from simple techniques. 
The Studio Group and the college dance groups of the area 
were also guests of Florence Dangerfield and the Brad- 
ford Junior College Dance Club at a symposium held at 
Bradford. The symposium featured a master class conducted 
by Jose Limon, an evening concert by Iris Mabry, and short 
demonstrations presented by the participating groups. Mr. 
Limon later gave a master class at Wellesley for the Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, and Wheelock dance groups. The Radcliffe 
College Dance Group, directed by Anne Cameron, gave a 
joint concert with the Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra on May 
7. The dance classes and Dance Group of Simmons College. 
led by Anne Greene, also gave a concert at the conclusion of 
their spring season. The Bouve-Boston School Dance Group 
and the Jackson College Group of Tufts College, both under 
the direction of Pauline Chellis, gave numerous programs 
at surrounding schools and colleges during the season. 

The Modern Dance Club of Boston University, College of 
Physical Education for Women, Sargent, reports a very active 
program of presentation and participation this past season 
under the direction of Dorothy Koch. Lecture-demonstrations 
were given for Girls’ High School, Boston; for the Baltimore 
and the Cambridge divisions of the Boston University 
Sargent Alumnae Association; for the annual meeting of the 
New England section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion: and for the annual meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the Massachusetts AAHPER. The group also presented 
compositions for the Kappa Kapers Show, participated in 
the Variety Program for Boston University Activities Week, 
and collaborated with the class in festivals and pageants 1” 
presenting the annual college May Day program “Once Upon 
a May Day.” Miss Koch also gave a lecture-demonstration 
on “A pproaches to the Teaching of Techniques” for the 
Conference on the Creative Arts in New England Colleges 
sponsored by the University of Massachusetts, using the 
Modern Dance Club as a working nucleus with the student 
from other participating colleges. The spring season was 
climaxed by a concert which included a long composition, 
“Song of Life,” based on an original poem written by Arlene 
Eisner, a senior student. Modern Dance Club has a present 
active enrollment of about 40 girls approximately 50 per- 
cent of whom are specializing in dance. 

Dance activities at Lasell Junior College, Auburndale. 
Mass., are under the direction of Mrs. Jeanne Budding Cou- 
sins, and center about the Dance Club composed of 20 out- 
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standing students from the elective dance classes. Each fall 
the club presents a school assembly program which is re- 
peated for neighboring colleges and clubs. During the winter 
they work on choreography for an early spring recital. This 
season they plan to organize a symposium among local col- 
lege dance groups with a New York dancer giving a master 
lesson and evening concert as features of the program. Com- 
mencement Week is the occasion for the presentation of some 
famous fairy tale in dance form with special music written 
by students, scenery designed and executed by the art classes, 
and all dance classes in the school participating. Wizard of 
Is and Alice in Wonderland have been given recently. The 
Dance Club takes a leading part in this program both in 
the planning and in the actual production. 


The various dance groups of Wheaton College, at Norton, 
Massachusetts, collaborated on their annual concert on March 
23. The Modern Dance Group and Understudy Group, di- 
rected by Teriz Malootian, opened the program with Cirque 
Pathetique (Khachaturian). Several dances featured percus- 
sion and the spirituals danced by the Understudy Group were 
accompanied by a chorus of student voices. The Country 
Dance Group directed by Christine White contributed color- 
ful dances from Central Europe, New England, the western 
part of the United States, and the southern Appalachians. 
The program closed with Virgil Thompson’s tone poem The 
Plow that Broke the Plains, with Miss Priscilla Alden Okie, 
dramatic director, speaking the commentary. During the past 
year the Dance Group and Understudy Group participated 
in dance symposiums at Wellesley College, the Boston YWCA., 
and Massachusetts State University. 

During the 1947-48 season the Vassar College Modern Dance 
Group directed by Miriam Levinsohn promoted interest in 
modern dance by sponsoring meetings in which the college 
community was invited to participate in dance techniques with 
the members of the Club. Merce Cunningham and John Cage 
were invited to speak at the first annual Arts Conference held 
at the college last February. Mr. Cunningham also conducted 
a master lesson for the students. The annual spring recital 
included a group of studies in space, time, and mood, de- 
veloped from choreographic experiments throughout the year, 
and several solos and trios as well as two large group dances, 
“Images of Fear,” inspired by Eugene O’Neill’s The Great 
God Brown and “Americana,” performed to an arrangement 
of “The Arkansas Traveler.” Plans for the coming season 
include informal meetings with dance groups of other col- 
leges, a recital by Merce Cunningham, lectures by faculty 
members and campus visitors on scenery, costumes, and light- 
ing, and of course the annual recital. 


The Studio Class, consisting of dance majors and non- 
majors at Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, presented 
Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky) on June 4-6. Under 
the direction of Claire Weigt, each major took a section of 
the music as his or her project for the spring semester. Stag- 
ing and lighting were designed by a dance-design major, and 
the music was played by two music majors. The fall sea- 
son opened on October 8 with a combination lecture-dance 
concert by Ted Shawn. He spoke on “The American Dance” 
and performed four dances based on American folk songs, 
his famous “Whirling Dervish,” and three flamenco dances. 
At present the dance, drama, and stagecraft students are col- 
laborating on the production of Jean Paul Sartre’s play The 
Flies. Both drama and dance students are performing the dance 
sections thus giving both groups a better understanding of 
the use of dance and its relation to movement and acting. 

The 1947-’48 season was an extremely interesting and 
successful one for the Dance Department at Bennett Junior 
College, Millbrook, New York. Last autumn Charles Weidman 
taught a master class on the campus. Throughout the year 
Carmen Rooker, head of the department, and her majors 
taught dancing to a class of Millbrook children. In February 
the Dance Group took part in a field trip to New York City, 
where they visited and studied with Hanya Holm, Valerie 
Bettis, Alexander Gavrilov, and Franziska Boas. A choreo- 
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graphic interpretation of Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard was 
the main feature of the spring recital. In May, the dance and 
drama departments collaborated in staging the Theatre Guild’s 
adaptation of Moliere’s The School for Husbands. 


C. J. Scott High School in East Orange, New Jersey, has 
four dance clubs, Novice Club, Apprentice Club, a Workshop, 
and a Performing Club, the two advanced groups being under 
the direction of Mrs. Edna Doll. One hundred and twenty 
girls out of a total of 325 girl students belong to these clubs 
which meet after school. The school movie camera is taking 
movies of the two advanced groups this fall and it is hoped 
the pictures will be good enough for study by other groups. 
Last year the advanced clubs gave five out-of-school per- 
formances for women’s clubs, churches, high schools, and 
teachers’ college groups. One of the most successful projects 
of the year was a dance symposium to which 22 high schools 
were invited. Many of them demonstrated their work and 
Jane Dudley taught a master class made up of two girls 
selected from each high school. The annual dance concert held 
on April 9 included 16 dance numbers created and performed 
by members of the dance clubs and students in the dance 
classes. 

The Modern Dance Club of Columbia High School, South 
Orange and Maplewood, New Jersey, recently selected 20 
sophomores as new members bringing the total membership 
up to 50 girls. In January the group, directed by Ita Hoxie, 
will present an assembly program with the sophomores dem- 
onstrating techniques based on different types of movement 
and performing three dances based on pre-classic forms. The 


Remember, Midwest District 
Deadline for dance news notes 
is December 20 in Seattle! 


juniors and seniors are working on several compositions 
based on selected humorous poems and will be accompanied 
by a choral speaking group trained by a member of the 
English department. The home economics classes are mak- 
ing the costumes for the production. Last year a series of 
coeducational lessons in social and square dancing were 
given to the boys’ and girls’ gymnasium classes. By student 
request, the classes will be repeated this year. Students at- 
tended the Newark concert of Jose Limon on November 14 
and are eagerly awaiting the appearance of Sophie Maslow 
and William Bales in February. These are the first modern 
dance groups to perform in this area. 

Colleges in the Philadelphia area with active modern dance 
groups have joined together under the title of the Philadelphia 
College Dance Council, according to Emelia-Louise Kilby, 
secretary. The purpose of the organization, of which Margaret 
DeHaan Freed is chairman,-is to promote dance activities in 
this area by sponsoring professional dance groups, or speak- 
ers, and by providing an opportunity for college students 
to participate in joint concerts with other colleges. Two 
very successful concerts were given last spring at Temple 
University with Beaver and Bryn Mawr Colleges, Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Temple University participating. Later the program was 
repeated at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Modern Dance Club of Bryn Mawr College is plan- 
ning a workshop for February, participation in the annual 
College Arts Night program in April, and in the joint 
concerts of the Philadelphia College Dance Council to be 
given in May. The workshop will present a brief historical 
background of dance types, technique of modern dance, and 
the development of completed dances. The Arts Night pro- 
gram is student organized to provide an opportunity for 
students to present original work in dance and other art 
forms. In addition to Friday night square dances, the physi- 
cal education department is planning a folk dance festival 
for March 4, 1949. Since 9.4 percent of the college enroll- 
ment consists of foreign citizens and the college language 
houses and clubs as well as the active nationality groups 
within the community are collaborating on the festival, an 
exciting program is expected. 


This year for the first time there are two modern dance 
groups at Temple University, Philadelphia, under the direc. 
tion of Margaret DeHaan Freed. Workshop Dance Groy 
is for beginners, Concert Dance Group, for the advanced 
students, and a total of about 50 men and women are mem- 
bers of the two groups. Demonstrations ‘and programs will 
be given at Drexel Institute, at club meetings, and at the 
State physical education convention in December as well 
as spring concerts including performances with the Phila- 
delphia Dance Council in May. Social dance classes at Temple 
University are sponsored by the WAA and are very popular 

At George Washington University, Washington, D. C., the 
Modern Dance Production Groups are already making plans 
for their March concert to be directed by Elizabeth Bur. 
ner. On October 30 the group participated in the dance festival 
at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., presenting three 
dances, “Three Sisters,” “Holiday Mood,” and “Patterns,” 
the latter choreographed to the poem by Amy Lowell. The 
Production Groups also sponsor a monthly, old-time square 
dance which is open to all students on the campus. Music js 
furnished by a special five-piece square dance band. 
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By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Publication of the Sports Bulletin has been delayed due to 
the death of Hugh S. Jacobs, publisher. An attempt is being 
made to secure someone else to do this for NSWA. Sub- 
scribers will be notified as soon as possible about the arrange- 
ments made. 

Martha Gable, national chairman of NSWA, announces that 
the winter meetings of the Legislative Board will be held in 
New York City, December 27-28. 

A new At Your Service flyer has been printed for NSWA 
by the Wilson Sporting Goods Company. The flyer gives the 
purpose, standards, and publications of the section. Copies may 
be secured by writing the NSWA Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Fall meetings of state NSWA committees have been held 
in Oklahoma and Minnesota. Elizabeth Hecht, state repre- 
sentative for Oklahoma, reports a meeting on October 29 
following a hockey sports day at the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. Plans were made for basketball clinics to be held 
at colleges thoughout the state. 

The Minnesota Board met at the St. Paul YWCA on October 
29. The selection of members for unfilled positions, announce- 
ment of the WNORC program for 1948-49, a report on basket- 
ball rules, and consideration of the state handbook were in- 
cluded in this meeting according to Charlotte Fosburg, state 
representative for Minnesota. 


Do You Know Your State or City REPRESENTATIVE? 


Eastern 
Term Ends 
Connecticut: (Pending). 
Delaware: Maryann Waltz, University of Delaware, 


Newark 1951 
District of Columbia: Marjorie B. Tate, 3726 
Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 1950 


Maine: Elnora Curtis, Deering High School, Portland 1951 
Maryland: Yvonne Zenn, University of Maryland, 

College Park 1949 
Massachusetts: (Pending) 
New Hampshire: ‘Priscilla Alden, State Teachers 


College, Plymouth 1951 
New Jersey: Mrs. Gertrude S. Rogers, High School, 
Westfield 1950 
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New York: Edith Cosgrove, East Greenbush, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania: Dorothy I. Yanisch, State Teachers 
College, West Chester 

Philadelphia: (Pending) 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Flora Hopkins, c/o Kaye Hunt, 
YWCA, Providence 

Vermont: Jeanne Euler, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 

Central 

Colorado: Betty Kratz, Colorado A & M, Fort Collins 

Iowa: Lillian Castner, 1635 Polk Boulevard, Des Moines 

Kansas: Helen Hocker, Washburn Municipal 
University, Topeka 

Minnesota: Charlotte Fosburg, Board of Park 
Commissioners, Minneapolis 

Missouri: Virginia Dicus, University City Schools, 
St, Louis 

Nebraska: Mary Jo Anderson, Irving Junior High 
School, Lincoln 2 ‘ 

North Dakota: (Pending) 

South Dakota: (Pending) 

Wyoming: Maud Greenwald, Box 867, Cody 

Midwest 

Cincinnati: Mrs. Florence Kraushar, University 
of Cincinnati 

Illinois: Dorothy Hoadley, Canton High School, 
Canton 

Indiana: Ruby East, State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Michigan: Gladys D. Ferguson, Central High School, 
Kalamazoo 

Ohio: Geraldine Arnold, Otterbein College, Westerville 

West Virginia: Eleanor Hinkle, 1411 Quarrier Street, 
Charleston 

Wisconsin: Gelinda Vescolani, Wauwatosa High 

School, Wauwatosa 


Northwest 
Idaho (N.): Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, Moscow 
Idaho (S.): Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Montana: Agnes Stoodley, Montana University, 
Missoula 
Oregon: Grace M. Scully, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 
Washington: Pauline Thomas, Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle 
Southern 
Alabama: (:Pending) 
Arkansas: Margaret Bray, State Teachers College, 
Conway 
Florida: Esther Hick, John B. Stetson University, 
DeLand 
Georgia: Ruth Sturgis, West Georgia College, 
Carrollton 
Kentucky: Catherine Caswell, 2649 Drayton Avenue, 
Louisville 
Louisiana: Margaret McMillan, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Mississippi: Angeline Watkins, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg 
North Carolina: Nell Stallings, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville 
Oklahoma: Elizabeth Hecht, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha 
South Carolina: Aileen Moody, Coker College, 
Hartsville 
Tennessee: Jean Gillis, University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga 
Texas: Betty Spears, University of Texas, Austin 
Virginia: Marion Reeder, William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg 
Southwest 
Arizona: Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, Tucson 
California (N.): Pat Pace, 6141 Ruthland Road, 
Oakland 
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California (S.): Helen E. Mindlin, 1709 Glenson, 

West Los Angeles 1950 
Nevada: (Pending) 
New Mexico: Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 


Mexico, Albuquerque 1949 
Utah: Elizabeth Dutton, State Agriculture College, 
Logan 1951 





Midwest District + 
« Association News 











By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
INDIANA ‘Sm. o. 6. 26. eee oe. 

Recreation interests are being united within all existing 
agencies. The annual Governor’s Conference on Recreation 
drew public officials and private citizens from all sections of 
the state. The State Legislature raised the maximum limit of 
a recreation tax from 3 to 20 cents. Another law sponsored 
by the committee enables a county to establish a county recre- 
ation department. Purdue University and Indiana University 
are providing training for leaders both on and off the campus. 
Indiana University offers a doctoral degree in recreation. 

Five school health institutes were held in Indiana during the 
school year 1947-1948 under the sponsorship of the State Board 
of Health in cooperation with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The institutes grew out of requests from school 
administrators and school nurses for assistance on school nurs- 
ing and over-all school health problems and were planned to 
meet such requests. 

In Indiana by an agreement made in 1936, the director of 
the division of health and physical education of the State Board 
of Health serves the State Department of Public Instruction in 
a like capacity. 

The new school of health, physical education, and recreation 
at Indiana University is an outgrowth of early developments 
by four major agencies. It now has equal status with other 
professional schools of the University, exercising full liberty 
in determining its courses of study and curricula which lead to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees. The plan for study is 
complete in all fields of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Over 100 doctoral candidates: have been approved by the 
faculty of the school since July, 1, 1946. No two students have 
exactly the same course work, but all must meet uniform re- 
quirements as to quantity and quality of work. 

Several organizations are giving physical education in In- 
diana a definitely “new look,” helping to guide the teachers 
who are responsible for teaching and supervising the program. 
Heading thelist is the Indiana Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. It is backed up by the State 
Board of Health, the Indiana Tuberculosis Association, and 
the State Department of Public Instruction. Much help is 
gained from the high school athletic association and the girls’ 
athletic association. 


MICHIGAN Tee ee oe ee By Gladys Ferguson 

Detroit, Michigan, is very Olympic conscious these days. 
The people there would like very much to see the next Olym- 
pics in their city. Reports of the 1948 Olympic program made 
up the agenda of the Detroit Health Education Club 
Meeting held October 16 at the Statler Hotel. Mr. Vaughn 
Blanchard introduced the following people who were speakers 
on the program: (1) Dr. Lloyd Olds, who served on the Olym- 
pic Track and Field Committee, (2) LeRoy Dues, a spectator, 
(3) Lorenzo Wright, a track participant, and (4) Charles 
Spieser, a boxing participant. 

Health in schools is receiving much attention today. There 
are many workshops and experimental programs being carried 
on throughout the whole state. An interesting and cooperative 
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meeting of teachers, school administrators, and professional 
health workers was held during the latter part of September 
in Detroit. In the Horace Rackham Building in Detroit this 
group met for a working session designed to coordinate the 
efforts of these groups in planning health programs in the 
schools. This conference was sponsored by the Michigan School 
Health Association; College of Education, Wayne University, 
University of Michigan Extension Service, and other local 
health and education groups. 

On the program were W. W. Bauer, director, Bureau of 
Health Education of the American Medical Association, and 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, Missouri, 
and chairman of the Commission on Health in Schools, ap- 
pointed by the American Association of School Administrators. 

Dr. Lloyd Olds of Michigan Normal College is president of 
Michigan State Association this year, and Miss Gladys Fer- 
guson of Kalamazoo Central High School is president-elect. 
Other officers of the association are: vice-president for physical 
education, Joe Moran, Holland; vice president for health, Dr. 
Dorothy La Salle, Wayne University. 


OHIO . . . 2. « « »« »« «» By Paul E. Landis 


On June 2, 1948, the State of Ohio organized an interdepart- 
mental Committee on Recreation. The purposes and functions 
of the committee are: 

1. To coordinate the efforts and resources of the existing 
state departments having a responsibility for recreation to pro- 
vide more effective service to local communities. 

2. To become better acquainted with the recreational re- 
sources of the state; to become aware of the services already 
available; and, to evaluate the services in terms of needs. 

3. To exchange information, materials, and ideas, and to be 
of mutual assistance and service to each other. 

4. To explore ways of cooperation and to meet common rec- 
reation problems that only cooperative effort can solve. 

5. To be a clearing house for mutual exchange of informa- 
tion on policies, experiences, plans, methods, and procedures 
among the state agencies. 

Departments represented on the committee consist of the 
State Department’ of Education, Ohio Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, Ohio Department of Highways, Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare, Ohio Department of Health, 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, Postwar Program Commis- 
sion, Agricultural Extension Service, Ohio State University. 

Paul E. Landis,.State Department of Education, was elected 
chairman and Robert Jones was elected secretary. 

The State Departments of Education and Health received 
a second-year grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to 
conduct the Extended Health Education Program for Ohio. 
This program is being carried on in cooperation with the fol- 
lowing six universities: Ohio State University, Miami Uni- 
versity, Kent State University, Ohio University, Bowling 
Green State University, University of Cincinnati. 

Each of these universities, and Western Reserve University 
conducted health education workshops during the past summer. 
To date 159 schools in Ohio have registered for the school 
and community health education program. 

A new unit in public health education has been created in 
the Ohio Department of Health. Chief of the division is Miss 
Reba Harris, formerly with the State Department of Health 
in Kentucky. Raymond Lenart will be field supervisor and 
Mrs. Mary Hiller, secretary, chief of materials, supplies, and 
publications. The public health education unit is coordinating 
its activities with the division of health, physical education, 
recreation, and safety in the Department of Education. The 
cooperative relationships will make available more effective 
services to local communities developing school and community 
health education programs. 

Following is a brief summary of routine procedures which 
are followed in the school health service program in the Cleve- 
land public schools: 

1, Elementary Schools: 
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a. Inspection of kindergarien rooms and children. 

b. Inspection of children for nuisance diseases. 

c. Inspection of buildings. 

d. Examination of kindergarten and other new Children 

e. Re-examination of children with known defects. , 

f. Preparation of request forms for diphtheria immuniza- 
tion. 

g. Immunization against diphtheria. 

h. Examination of children in 6A classes. 

_ Vision testing (Snellen Test is part of all regular ex. 
aminations including kindergartners and 1A and B pupils not 
previously examined). Vision tests should be repeated at the 8. 
to 9-year-old level. 

j. Tuberculin testing, 7-to-8-year-old pupils and older 
pupils not previously tested. 

k. Examination of 8-to-9-year-old pupils as time permits, 

2. Junior High Schools: 

a. Re-examination of pupils with known handicaps. Mak. 
ing medical and educational recommendations to guidance per- 
sonnel. 

b. Examination of pupils for physical education excuses 
(use of new recommendation cards). 

c. Examination of pupils new to the Cleveland public 
schools. 

d. Examination of 8th-grade pupils. 

3. Senior High Schools: 

a. Examination of new football candidates. 

b. Re-examination of pupils with known handicaps. Mak- 
ing medical and educational recommendations to guidance per- 
sonnel, 

c. Examination of pupils for physical education excuses 
(use of new recommendation cards). 

d. Examination of pupils in the 10th grade. 


= 


Following is a report of the Committee on Elementary 
Physical Education Workshops given at the Legislative Coun- 
cil meeting of the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. It was recommended 

1. That the Midwest Physical Education convention be a 
springboard for an elementary physical education workshop. 

2. That the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation direct its efforts to interest elementary 
school principals in the workshop. 

3. That the State Department of Education contact school 
administrators by letter, with the signature of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction appended. 

4. That the workshop set up situations that prevail every- 
where. All do not have gymnasiums, playrooms, etc. The 
workshop should serve the very minimum essentials. 

5. That, following the workshop at the Midwest, additional 
workshops be conducted by the teacher-training institutions in 
the respective areas. Each institution might send _ specialists 
to local areas to assist in developing the programs. 


WISCONSIN .... . . . . By Florence Prybylowski 

The state: department has chosen Orlo W. Miller of Indiana 
to execute the functions and duties associated with its newly 
created position, coordinator of health, physical education, and 
safety. Mr. Miller has a master’s degree in health and physical 
education from the University of Indiana and also a master’s 
degree in public health and education from the University of 
Michigan. Since 1941, he has been consultant in health and 
physical education for the Indiana State Board of Health. He 
has been a welfare and recreation director in the Navy, a 
teacher and coach in Indiana high schools, and an instructor 
in health and physical education in Oakland City College, Oak- 
land, Indiana. Mr. Miller’s qualifications indicate that the chal- 
lenges which his position offers will be dealt with directly. He 
will represent the state department in contacts with all official 
and voluntary agencies interested in the health and physical 
fitness of the Wisconsin school child. 


The bicycle safety program was carried out by the physical 
education teachers of Madison for the second year. This is an 
intensive course given to all sixth-grade children in the public 
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schools. It includes knowledge tests on traffic rules and regu- 
lations, an inspection of the bicycle, and a performance test in 
balancing, turning, stopping, and signaling. Children who pass 
the battery with a certain score receive badges and certificates. 
Last year, approximately half of those who took the test 
passed it. 

A most worthwhile project is being undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The medical school, the school of edu- 
cation, and the university administration are cooperating in an 
investigation the findings of which may settle the fate of box- 
ing as an intercollegiate sport. The study, which will be fin- 
anced out of athletic funds, will include: 

1. A continuous observation and examination of members 
of the boxing squad medically, neurologically, and psychiatri- 
cally, including the use of the electroencephalograph. A physi- 
cian will be engaged to devote full time to this job and the 
faculty of the medical school will help. 

2. Tabulation of all head injuries on record suffered by stu- 
dents in boxing in the last fifteen years with the history of 
the injury. 

3. Examination of all available literature, medical and non- 
medical, on boxing injuries and equipment, and evaluation of 
such literature as to authority and objectivity. 

4. A study of the scholastic accomplishments of university 
boxers over the last fifteen years, in comparison with the ac- 
complishments of random groups of non-boxing students. 

Boxing has been attacked repeatedly by educators and medi- 
cal men. At Wisconsin, the athletic board has accepted a re- 
cent challenge by the faculty and will determine whether this 
sport, when conducted under competent supervision, is too dan- 
gerous to be included in a university athletic program. The 
findings of such an investigation are bound to have far-reaching 
effects. 


WEST VIRGINIA ..... . . . . By Charity White 

The West Virginia State Association held its annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the State Education Association in 
Charleston. The program, which lasted throughout the entire 
day consisted of a lecture, “Use of Audio-Visual Aids in 
Health and Physical Education,” by Miss Virginia Kelly, di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Aids, Kanawha County; a health film 
and address by Mrs. Grace Hoke, Kanawha County Health 
Service; a talk on intramural athletics by Robert Baylous, 
Morris Harvey College; an address, “Methods of Teaching 
the Square Dance in Schools,” by Mrs. Alice Hawarth, Morris 
Harvey College; and a business session which was conducted 
by Sarah Helen Cree, state president. 

Miss Nelle Walters, Fairmont State College, has organized 
a class in intramurals for girls. As a project, the girls are 
directing intramurals for men and women students, as well as 
corecreational intramurals. The boys are playing touch foot- 
ball, tennis, table tennis, volleyball, and basketball. The girls 
will play the same sports, except that soccer will replace foot- 
ball. 

Mr. Don L. Phillips has been added to the physical education 
staff at Shepherd College. Mr. Phillips has his B.S. from 
Wheaton College and his M.S. from Purdue University. He 
was assistant director of intramural athletics and freshman 
line coach at Purdue from 1941-1943, when he entered the navy 
as an athletic and recreation welfare officer. Following his 


discharge from the navy, he became assistant professor of 


physical education and head football coach at Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va. 
Miss Mary Jane Marr has been added to the women’s staff 
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at the University. Miss Marr, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and has done graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin in the field of dance, replaces Mar- 
garet Erlanger, who is now at the University of Illinois. 

Miss Jacqueline Van Gaasbeek, Mary Washington College, 
is teaching classes in sports and dance at the University. Miss 
Van Gaasbeek was formerly a member of the physical educa- 
tion department at the University of Nevada. 

The school of physical education held its annual alumni 
luncheon at Elizabeth Moore Hall during homecoming week- 
end on the University campus. Mr. Eddie Cubbon, president 
of the group and head of the department at California Teachers 
College, California, Pa., presided. 


ILLINOIS . . ... . . . « By Clifford E. Horton 


Dr. Bernice Cooper of Illinois State Normal University has 
introduced horseback riding, swimming, roller skating, bicycle 
hikes, picnics, archery, tennis, and hayrides into the extra- 
curricular program at the Thomas Metcalf laboratory school. 
Student teachers are assisting with the conduct of these ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Esther French is associate editor of the first yearbook 
of the AAHPER and is also chairman of the Constitution 
Committee of the National Association, Dr. French is head 
of the department of physical education for women at Illinois 
State Normal University. 

Streator High School has set up a unique program for sen- 
iors. The program was developed because of scheduling dif- 
ficulties and has proved so successful that other schools are 
taking an active interest in its operation. Senior students do 
not take regular physical education classwork, but are per- 
mitted to select from twelve different sports the types of activi- 
ties they wish to engage in throughout the year. The thought 
back of'the plan is that by the time the students have reached 
their senior year, they should have laid sufficient groundwork 
to enable them to select and participate advantageously in 
recreational activities that interest them. 

The students use vacant periods throughout the day for their 
activities. A student desiring to take part in tennis, for 
example, goes to the director’s office, signs up for the sport, 
checks out equipment, and proceeds to the tennis courts where 
he spends the hour putting into practice the skills he has 
learned earlier in the regular physical education classes. 

During the year students are required to earn seventy-five 
units. A unit consists of attending and actively participating 
in any single activity. Ten of these units must be in corecrea- 
tion. Student parties, dances, hiking, and other corecreational 
activities may be used to obtain the ten units in this area. Sen- 
ior boys may substitute varsity sports during the time they are 
in the sport in place of a limited number of total units required. 

Mr. Wayne Butler, president of the Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association, has appointed a committee to 
study the problem of interscholastic competition at the junior 
high school level in Illinois. The committee met on May 15 
and again on August 7, and drew up some tentative recom- 
mendations which are to be submitted to professional groups 
within the state for comment and correction. The present 
plan is to spend the present school year in studying and re- 
vising these recommendations with the hope that a satisfacory 
code may be developed for use in Illinois. A limited number 
of mimeographed copies are available for distribution. 

Dr. Cecil Franklin who completed work on his doctor’s de- 
gree at Indiana University last summer is the new departmental 
chairman of physical education for men at Southern Illinois 
University. Dr. Franklin holds both his master’s and bache- 
lor’s degrees from Indiana University. During the war he 
served with the Air Corps. He has had experience in the 
Bureau of Service and Research and has had extensive experi- 
ence in physical education for handicapped students. The state 
association extends greetings to Dr. Franklin. 

The next fall district meeting of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion was scheduled to be held in Belleville, December 3. The 
annual spring meeting will be held in Chicago on April 2. 
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Joint Convention of AAHPER 


April 18-22 


Hotel 


P rogram 





Sunday, 
April 17 


Morning 


Luncheon 





9 :30-12:00: Board of Directors. 


12:15-1:30: Board of Directors. 





Monday, 
April 18 


Tuesday, 
April 19 
Holiday in Boston 


9 :30-12:00: Board of Directors. 
9 :00-12:00: Visitation. 
9:30-12:00: Pre-convention sessions as desired by commit- 


tees, sections, affiliated organizations, and special 
groups. 


12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings a; 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 





8: 
9 :30-12:00: Pre-convention sessions as desired by commit- 
tees, sections, affiliated organizations, and _ special | 
groups. 
9 :30-12 :00: State, district, and national officers, state direc- 
tors, national section officers, and past presidents. | 


9 :00-12:00: Historical tours. 


00-12 :00: Registration. . | 
3 


12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings as 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 








12:30-1:45: School and college re- 
union luncheons, 

12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings as 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 











12 :30-1:45: Luncheon meeting on 
international relations. 

12 :30-1:45: Luncheon meetings as 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 








12:30-1:45: School and college re- 
union luncheons. 

12:15-1:45: Luncheon meetings as 
desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affiliated organiza- 
tions, and special groups. 














Wednesday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, | 
April 20 sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. | 
8 :00-12:00: Registration. 
9:00-10:30: Health Education Division. | 
9 :00-10:30: Physical Education Division. 
9 :00-10:30: Recreation Division. 
11 :00-12:30: Inspection of exhibits by Board of Directors. 
11:00-12:30: Section Meetings. 
Health Instruction (Elementary and Secondary | 
Health Education) 
Men’s Athletics 
Women’s Athletics | 
Voluntary Agencies (Recreation) 
Thursday, 7:45-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, | 
April 21 sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. | 
8 :00-12:00: Registration. 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings. 
Nutrition Education (Community Health Education) | 
9 :00-10:30: Section meetings. 
Dance | 
Industrial Recreation | 
Private School Physical Education 
9 :00-10:30: Meeting for foreign guests. 
11 :00-12:30: Fourth General Session—(Professional Edu- 
cation. 
Friday, 7:15-8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired by committees, 
April 22 sections, affiliated organizations, and special groups. 
8:00-12 :00: Registration. 
9:00-10:30: Section meetings. 
Public School Physical Education and Elementary 
Schools 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Aquatics 
Professional Education 
11 :00-12:30: Section meetings. 
Therapeutics 
Public School Physical Education and Elementary 
Schools | 
11 :00-12:30: Section meetings. | 
Safety Education | 
College Recreation | 
Saturday, 9 :00-12:00: New Board of Directors. | 
April 23 
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—— Afternoon 


3:00-5:00: Board of Directors. 





1:00-6:00: Board of Directors. 

1:00-5:00: Visitation. 

1:30-5:45: Pre-convention sessions as desired by 
committees, sections, affiliated organizations, 


and special groups. 


1:00-6:00: Registration. 

1:00-5:00: Historical tours. 

1:30-3:30: Board of Directors. 

1:30-5:45: Pre-convention sessions as desired by 
committees, sections, affiliated organizations, 
and special groups. 

3:30-5:30: Section demonstrations. 





Dinner Evening 











6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 


desired by committees, sec- 
tions, affliated organiza- 
tions, and special groups. 











6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 
2:00-3:30: Section meetings. 
Mental Health (College Health Educa- 
tion) 
Intramural Athletics 
School and Community Recreation. 
3:45-4:45: Second General Session — General 
Education. 
5:00-6:00: Television program. 


desired by committees, sec- sion—World Affairs. 
tions, affiliated organiza- 


tions, and special groups. 10:00-1:00: Dancing. 





6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired by committees, sion. 
sections, affiliated organ- 
izations, and _ special 
groups. 


9 :00-10:00: Dance Section. 


cing (Dance Section). 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 
2:00-3:30: Section meetings. 
School and College 
(School Physicians, 
Dental Health) 
Physical Education for College Men 
Physical Education for College Women 
City Directors 
3:45-5:30: Representative Assembly. 
3:45-5:30: All-convention motion pictures. 


Health Services 
School Nursing, 


6 :30-12:00: Fifth General Ses- 
sion. Shore dinner and 
recreational evening. 





1:00-6:00: Registration. 

2:00-3:30: Section meetings. 
Research 
Student 

, Camping and Outdoor Education 

Professional and Public Relations 

2:00-3:30: Eastern District Representative As- 
sembly. 

3:45-5:30: Sixth General Session—Summary of 
Association Highlights and Divisional 
Highlights. — 





1:30-5:00: Dallas Convention Program Com- 
mittee. 





6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings as 
desired by committees, 
sections, affiliated organ- 
izations, and __ special 
groups. 


9 :50-10:00: Official 
convention. 
10:00-1:00: Social dancing. 


closing 








Note: Registration, visitation of exhibits, and lobby consultation 
are scheduled throughout the Convention. It will be the aim to have 
all sessions conducted by enthusiastic and efficient presiding chair- 
men with good resource leaders, cooperative discussants, consultants, 
and recorders. It will be the aim also to have participants on the 
programs represent, whenever possible, both sexes, all teaching levels 
—elementary, secondary, college and university, adult; and different 
fields of interests—health education, physical education, recreation, 
safety education, and athletics. 


The March issue of the Journal will include the detailed 
__ convention program. 
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7:30-10:30: Board of Directors. 


8:00-10:00: Opening general ‘ses- 


10 :00-10:30: Informal reception. 


8:00-10:00: Third General Ses- 
8:00-9:00: Athletics in Education. 


10:00-1:00: Folk and Social Dan- 


8:00-9:50: Seventh General Ses- 
sion—General Education. 


of 
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backstops 
\y to fit YOUR need 





Whatever your individual basketball 
backstop installation problem, Porter 
has the amswer. You see, Porter has been 
official purveyor of basketball backstop 
equipment to the nation’s schools, uni- 
versities and clubs for years. That’s why 
so many coaches, school superintend- 
ents and others who buy and specify 
backstops will readily say, “Yes, Porter 
is headquarters for basketball backstops.” 
And Porter’s engineering service is 
yours for the asking . . . to recommend, 
without charge or obligation, the effi- 
cient, economical way to install basket- 
ball backstops in your gymnasium or 
stadium ... But don’t wait until the last 
moment—until you are ready to use the 
court! Plan ahead—allow sufficient time 
for shipping and installation. Write— 
now—describing your problem. 


: 


FAN-SHAPED BANKS—Porter can ship 
immediately famous Porter all-steel fan- 
shaped basketball banks. 
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Model 212-2 wall-braced Model 1216 balcony in- | Model 218-BX is suspended 
type of simple design stallation with exiension | and braced to balcony 
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Model 221B swing-up is 
braced to balcony or wail 








A neat, rigid Porter installation, meeting a condition 
that calls for extended wall bracing. Porter back- 


. 0 
stops not only perform well, but look well. Model 2228 swing-up ts ERaS ut 


braced to stage floor QO \ 


THE J. E. oD CORPORATION 
(Oe ae: 2: eee ee Oe 


MANUFACTURERS. OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ CUMeins | 
Rea. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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of the playing fields is a bad policy and robs the great majority 


From the Readers of would-be players of game experiences. 


Here in Washington, D. C., we have an elementary school 





—_ games committee related to the physical education department 

The article in the September issue of the Journal by Mr. which plans for an intramural and extramural program. In 
George I. Werner entitled “Interscholastic Athletics” deserves each fifth- and sixth-grade homeroom there is a six-man touch 
serious study by elementary school educators. Mr. Werner football team in the fall. These teams compete with each other 
ably discusses the resolution passed by the 1947 national con- at their individual schools. At a planned date the best fifth- 
yention of the AAHPER in which interscholastic athletics for grade and the best sixth-grade teams are decided in| each 
elementary school boys was condemned. His analysis seems to building. Then a _ schedule is made for these building 


teams to meet other teams from schools in the same division in 
a simple elimination series. At the end of this series the best 
fifth-grade and the best sixth-grade teams which emerge in the 
division tournament meet and one team emerges from each 
grade as the city champion. If 40 teams compete, 20 remain to 
meet each other, then ten, and so on until a winner is found. 
The winning group seldom plays more than four times. 

We have found by case studies that the influence of this pro- 
gram has increased the interest of non-academic minded boys 
in school work, and has reduced delinquency greatly. Of course 
fortunately in these schools there are many men teachers scat- 
tered about the elementary schools and they take great delight 
in sponsoring the athletic program. I repeat that this is not a 
varsity pattern. A normal classroom contains about 15 boys 
of which six to ten comprise the six-man squad. 


be a logical and sound presentation. 

One of the amazing inconsistencies lies in the wording of the 
recommendation, to wit: “We therefore recommend . . . that 
interschool competition be considered only as a natural out- 
growth of a full intramural program”; but it further states, 
“that we ge on record as definitely opposed to interscholastic 
competition for elementary school boys and girls.” 


It is this writer’s opinion that many boys from the fifth grade 
on are very much interested in the seasonal sports played by 
their elders. It is also unfortunately true that women teachers 
of physical training are not equipped by training or ability to 
teach the skills of these sports so as to merit the respect of 
these boys. Most of the upper-grade boys have outgrown Cap- 
tain Jinks and much of the content in elementary school courses 
of activity. After school hours the boys do not play or use the We are in accord with that part of the recommendation that 
activities being taught in the school-day curriculum, as the late favors extramurals following an intramural program. Mr. 
Dr. Schwendener showed in her doctoral study. On the other Werner has ably indicated a review and re-consideration of the 
hand the city recreation department, the various boys’ clubs, 


é : fl blanket condemnation of interscholastic athletics for the ele- 
and YMCAs do encourage, teach, and organize competition for 


mentary school. 


these juveniles in touch football, basketball, and softball. Why © Sieweeeee 

do not the schools follow weno Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
This writer opposes competition of the varsity type. To select Division X-XIII, Public Schools 

the best players, and give them most of the coaching and use Washington 6, D. C. 





Hotel Information for the Boston Convention, April 18-22, 1949 








For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Double Room: 

national convention of the American Association for Health ne oy yee 
‘ é eceage ‘ 2 
Physical Education, and Recreation in Boston, Massachusetts, Double Bed 6.50, — — 7.75, 8.50, 9.50, 12.00 
April 18-22 rates at the Hotel Statler are listed below. Use [win Beds 8.50, 9.00, 9.50, 10.00, 12.00, 14.00 
the reservation form at the bottom of this page and give ac- Suite (Living Room and Bedroom) : 
cracly all information request, Whenever possible. sr- "For 1 — 1475, 17.00, 1800, 2100, 22.00, 25.00 
> 5 r< : > x 

: : . rae 4  — 9.50. 2 2 2 

dating two persons since the number of single rooms is limited. For 2 17.50, 19.50, 20.50, 23.00, 24.50, 27.00 
Hotel Statler Room Rates All accommodations listed above include bath. The 

Single Room: charge for each additional person in double or twin 


4.00, 4.25, 4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 7.00, 9.50 bedroom is $2.25 per day. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, April 18-22, 1949, Boston, Mass. 


















































Arriving (Date) at A.M. P.M. 
Leaving (Date) at A.M. P.M. 
Names and addresses of persons who will occupy the above room(s). (PLEASE PRINT) 

Name Name 

Address Address 

Name Name 

Address Address 

City City 


PLEASE INDICATE YOUR CHOICE OF ACCOMMODATIONS BY WRITING IN THE RATE YOU 
DESIRE IN THIS SPACE 


Duplicate confirmation will be made to you and to the hotel. 





JosEPpH MCKENNEY, CONVENTION MANAGER 
TEAR OUT THIS RESERVATION HoTEL RESERVATIONS 
BLANK AND MAIL BY APRIL 5, 1949, TO: 15 Beacon STREET 

Boston 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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"How We Do Jt” 











Touch Football With Safety 
‘THE college doctor was emphatic. “Touch football must be 
eliminated from the intramural program. There are too 
many serious injuries, the boys are not in top physical condi- 
tion, and they do not wear any protective equipment.” 

A crisis had suddenly descended on our fall intramural pro- 
gram. Something had to be done and quickly. Touch football 
could not be dropped from the program as the University stu- 
dents would strongly object to this procedure. There was just 
one thing to be done; the rules must be radically changed to 
eliminate the great number of injuries. 

Investigation showed that 99 percent of the injuries resulted 
from blocking. Because the game was touch or tag football 
practically no injuries ensued from tackling. However, block- 
ing had always been an integral part of the game and in most 
cases was as hard and aggressive as in regular football and, 
because no one wore pads, a steady stream of injuries occurred 
during every game. 

The blocking rule was completely revised and the active, ag- 
gressive type of bodily contact eliminated. Instead, a passive 
or warding-off form of blocking was substituted. The student 
officials, captains, and managers of all the participating teams 
were carefully indoctrinated in the new rule, demonstrations 
were given, and the reasons for the new rule were presented. 

One more rule was added which also played a vital part in 
the prevention of injuries. Forward, backward, and lateral 
passing were permitted anywhere on the field and at any time 


with the single exception that only one forward pass could be 
thrown on the kick-off. This rule more than any other opened 
up the game, made it much more exciting, and above all, made 
more scoring possible. It also tended to cut down wedge plays 
and massing of interference which previously increased the 
number of injuries. 

To include more use of the foot in this new game and to 
decrease the number of tie contests, an extra point after touch. 
down was introduced. The team making the touchdown was 
given one dropkick 30 yards from the goal posts without inter. 
ference, 

For two full seasons, the following touch football regulations 
have been used at Brown University. Injuries have been te. 
duced to an almost negligible quantity. With these innovations 
games have been played with other colleges and the new rules 
have been received with enthusiasm and interest. Most import- 
ant of all, touch football has been saved for the students and 
they seem to like the new game better than ever. 

Field—The field is 40 x 70 yards with regulation-size goal 
posts and end zones. 

Shoes.—No cleats of any kind may be worn. Plain rubber 
soles only are legal. 

Players.—The team will consist of 7 men. A team must have 
5 players present to start a game. Substitution privilege is yn- 
limited but only when play is stopped. 

Rules—Unless otherwise stated, the rules will be those of 
regulation football. The kick-off is by place kick only from the 
kicking team’s 20-yard line and may not be recovered by the 
kicking side unless the opponent touches the ball or the ball 
crosses the goal line of the receiving side and remains in the 
end zone. There is only one kick-off. If it goes out of bounds, 
the receiving team is given the ball at mid-field (35-yard line), 

Six downs will be allowed consecutively. If a touchdown js 
not scored within this limit, the ball goes to the opponents on 











Your hotel reservation blank for the national con- 
vention in Boston is on the reverse side of this 


page. The convention outline is on pages 676, 677. 
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the spot of the 7th down. A down is over when (a) the ball 
carrier is tagged by an opponent, (b) any pass (forward, 
jateral, or backward) touches the ground except the first pass- 
back from center, (c) the ball goes out of bounds, 

Blocking, tackling, and holding are illegal. The penalty for 
the team in possession of the ball is the loss of a down; for 
the other team, a down is played over if a loss has resulted. 
If not, a team has the option of playing a down over or putting 
the ball in play at the spot of the gain. A passive type of 
blocking is legal provided it is not aggressive. A running type 
of interference is legal provided the blocking is not of the 
aggressive type. Droppng to the ground to block an opponent 
is illegal. Aggressive blocking has the same penalty as rough- 
ing, 10 yards. ; 

In the position at line-up, the only limitation is that both 
teams be on side. 

Forward, lateral, and backward passing are unlimited except 
(1) that first pass from center must be backward from a spot 
on the ground, (2) on the kick-off there is to be only one for- 
ward pass. 

On the sixth down the offensive captain must state whether 
or not he will kick. If he intends to kick, the offensive team 
must wait until the defensive team is in position. Then both 
sides must remain on side until after the kick is made. Deci- 
sion to kick is irrevocable and no other play may be made. The 
penalty is as follows: on the 6th down, loss of ball at point 
of down; on any other down, loss of down and play is resumed 
at the spot of the previous down. 

The ball is put in play at the spot (a) where the ball car- 
rier is tagged, (b) from which an incompleted pass (forward, 
lateral, or backward, except first pass-back from center) was 
thrown, (c) in the middle of the field opposite the point where 
the ball went out of bounds, (d) where the safety is made on 
the 20-yard line by the team making the safety. 

A fumble on a kick-off, punt, and center pass is a free ball. 
All other fumbles are dead when the ball hits the ground. 

The ball must be put in play from scrimmage by the center 
passing it through his legs from a spot on the ground. 

There are no time-outs, except at discretion of the official, 
which usually will be for injuries, ball over fence, etc. 

Offside, roughing, and delaying of the game each call for a 
10-yard penalty. 

Time of Game.—The game lasts for four periods of twelve 
minutes each. There will be an intermission of five minutes 
between the second and third periods. 

Scoring—A touchdown counts six points. Safety counts two 
points. Points after touchdown are made in two ways and 
count one point each: the offensive team is given one play from 
the 10-yard line; the offensive team is given one dropkick 30 
yards from the goal posts without interference. There are no 
field goals except for the second point after touchdown which 
counts one point. 


Westcott E. S. Moutton 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Intramural Basketball Program 


OSE of us who conduct an intramural basketball pro- 

gram in a college which offers a physical education major 
are doubtless faced with many of the same problems. The 
main one, as we see it, is the fact that our non-physical edu- 
cation major students feel that they cannot, or do not want to, 
compete with our major students for places on an intramural 
team. We feel that this attitude has cut down participation 
in our program and have been seeking a remedy. Up until this 
year, our ruling has been that not more than three physical 
education majors might be playing on the court for one team, 
at a time. The students expressed discontent with this ruling 
and a trial plan was used this year. In hopes that this plan may 
be of benefit to other schools, a brief outline of it is presented 
here. 





This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 


sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 
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Many non-physical education major students have suggested 
that they would participate in the intramural basketball pro- 
gram if they did not have to compete against the supposedly 
“superior skill” of the physical education majors. Therefore, 
two basketball tournaments were held. One was designed for 
the physical education major students and the other for stu- 
dents not majoring in physical education. The first tournament 
was conducted on the dormitory basis. On our campus we have 
sixteen dormitories and they are divided into four leagues 
of four dormitories each. Students in the dormitories signed 
up for basketball. After a medical check-up, four practices 
were scheduled for each team, with the coaching being done by 
physical education majors under the supervision of faculty 
members, To be eligible for the team, an attendance at three 
practices was required and a team had to have at least ten 
players eligible before entering the tournament. A round-robin 
tournament was then played within each of the four leagues 
and the four winners determined a round robin inter-league 
tournament. This was considered to be very successful, as 
participation was increased by about twenty-five percent. 

In the physical education major program, nine students 
were elected as captains and nine teams were formed from 
the interested majors by a random division. Two out of three 
scheduled practices were required for eligibility and eight 
players per team were required as a minimum for team eligi- 
bility. Each team elected a co-captain who shared duties with 
the captain. The duties of the captains were to notify players 
of games and practices, to check attendance, to decide what 
coaching techniques their players needed and to see that these 
were practiced. They also shared the responsibility of putting 
all equipment away at the end of practice and game periods. 
Team captains drew numbers for league pairings for the pre- 
liminary round-robin tournament and a second round-robin 
tournament was held among league winners, among second- 
place winners, and among third-place winners. This was de- 
vised as a means of having teams play other teams of equal 
standing in the previous tournament. The winning major team 
played the winner of the non-physical education major tourna- 
ment. The teams played good basketball and were closely 
matched as evidenced by the tie score at the end of the game. 
As an experiment, our season was a good one. The greatest 
weakness in our organization seemed to be the lack of spirit 
in playing for a recognized and established group. It has been 
suggested that next year we have class teams organized with 
intra-class playoffs culminating in an inter-class tournament. 

DorotHy Davis and ELEANOR WOLFE 
Women's College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 


Did You Know That - - - 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 34 

Nassau Street, is preparing an educational series of 15- 
minute radio scripts dramatizing public health problems. The 
scripts will be released on a monthly basis through May and 
will be offered without charge as an educational service to 
teachers, librarians, club leaders, and radio stations. Interested 
persons should write to the Public Relations Division of the 
Company. 


R. Martin H. Trieb has back issues of the Research Quar- 
terly to 1938 which he would like to dispose of. If any 
member is interested in obtaining some of these issues, please 
write to Dr. Trieb at the City Board of Education, 451 North 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 
* * * 


ROTHERHOOD Week, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, will be observed February 
20-27, 1949, next year. This is the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the National Conference by the late Charles Evans 
Hughes and others. 
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ETROIT now has 317 special teachers of health and physi. 
cal education in its elementary schools, 90 of whom are 
men. All of these teachers are trained in the field, a bachelor’s 
degree with a major in health and physical education from an 
accredited institution being required. 
‘' 2 & 
HE largest single health campaign ever undertaken, a cop. 
certed drive against tuberculosis, is in force now in Czecho. 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Finland, and other dey- 
asted countries of Europe and is about to be extended into 
Germany. The campaign, under the technical direction of the 
World Health Organization, is a preventive one, and one of its 
principal aims is to make children safer from tuberculosis by 
vaccinating them with BCG, the anti-tuberculosis vaccine de- 
veloped by the two French scientists for whom it is named, 
Calmette and Guerin. This is considered the best single im- 
munizing agent against tuberculosis at present, though its yse 
is confined to those not yet infected. 
x * 3 
NE out of every 20 Americans, more than 7 million per- 
sons, is a victim of arthritis or some other form of rhey- 
matism. 





Competitive Swimming 
(Continued from page 645) 
This practice will keep them oriented during 
It will also help them to time 


tom. 
somersaults and twists. 
dives properly. 

F. Divers should wear nose clips at least during 
practice as they aid materially in reducing sinusitis. 

G. Divers should work for perfection of compulsory 
dives first. Many girls like to do the voluntary dives 
better and will neglect the compulsory. 

H. A diver should perfect the voluntary dives with 
the high degree of difficulty; but, if a choice must be 
made between high and low degree of difficulty, the 
dive for which the girl habitually receives better 
judges’ awards should be perfected. 

I. Girls should attend to details in diving. This is 
a precision event. If possible, divers should not be 
used in the swimming events. 


V. Practice Devices For Swimmers to 
Stimulate Interest 

A. Starts. 

1. Pit girls against each other; use the gun and see 
who passes a given mark first. 

2. Using the stop watch, see how long it takes to 
reach a given point after the gun shot. Keep records 
and try to reduce this time as the season advances. 

B. Turns. 

1. Place four girls in the lanes about ten yards from 
the end. Start them on signal and judge who comes 
out of her turn first. 

2. Pit girls against boys of medium ability. 

3. Have four girls swimming laps. On a pre-ar- 
ranged signal they speed up, turn fast, and slow down; 
repeat for several laps. 

4. Turning on the width of the pool; six consecu- 
tive turns timed with a stop watch. Keep records and 
try to reduce the time as the season advances. 

C. Strokes. 

1. Pair girls according to ability and have them 
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: FOR YOUR GYM CLASS... THESE PERFECTLY 
PRACTICAL MQOQORE GYM SUITS 


. . They’re everything gym suits 
ought to be—artfully designed to 
enhance young figures, to fit like 
favorite playsuits—and pleasingly 
priced to fit schoolgirl budgets too. 
Correct proportions make them 
graceful and action-free. And you'll 
be amazed at how long they'll last 
—and stay as lovely as the day they 
were purchased. In every way, 
they’re practical—they’re planned to 
please both you and your girls. 


At left . . the “Romper Suit” . . a 
Moore classic. Ideal for tumbling 
and the most strenuous gym work. 
Like all Moore styles, it comes in a 
variety of lively colors and Sanfor- 
ized fabrics. See this and other 
Moore styles in “Better Health with 
Moore Gym Suits”—write for your 


copy today. 


v4 


if your classes are supplied by a local 
dealer, write us giving dealer’s name. 


- 





E. R. MOORE COMPANY cw DEPT. 40 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. © 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 Skirtless $19.00 Front Skirt $28.50 
Write for new complete catalog. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway 
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pace their distances. Gradually increase the pace as 
the season advances. 

2. Use fins for “legs only” practice (or flutter 
boards). 

3. Have “legs only” and “arms only” races for short 
distances. 

4. While doing distances, have them race for q 
length on a pre-arranged signal. 

5. Use handicaps to stimulate all levels of ability. 

D. Finishes and Relays. ; 

1. Have four girls swim from the fifteen-yard mark 
into a top-speed finish. As they finish four on the 
starting blocks will start fast. They then exchange 
places. 


VI. The Competitive Season 

A. Three to four weeks before the first meet start 
the girls practicing their special events and distances 
for speed. Keep a record of times and try to reduce 
them as the season advances. Use time trials to deter- 
mine the events best suited to each swimmer. 

B. Have them practice tl:e start, race, turn, and fin- 
ish asa unit. This includes the relays. 

C. Time them frequently enough so that they gain 
some feeling about the effort needed for the specific 
distance. 

D. Time each lap of each event and try to equalize 
them. 

E. 50-yard events require a fast start, turn, finish, 
and top speed swimming throughout. 

F. 100-yard events require a fast start, turns, finish, 
and a pace which leaves enough energy to spritit at the 
finish. The 100-yard swimmer should try to keep 
abreast of the leader and beat her on the last lap. 

G. Pace out longer distances lap by lap and make 
a definite effort to equalize the time of each lap. 

H. Let the girls consult the time chart; make your 
selections for the team on the basis of performance. 

I. Analyze the faults of each swimmer after each 
meet. Give her the corrections and watch her practice. 

J. Cut down on distance swimming at least two 
practice days per week. 

K. Make notes of faults in specific dives during 
competition. Have the divers practice the low scoring 
dives first. 

L. Mix the varsity and junior varsity and run prac- 
tice meets, or bring in outside groups for practice 
meets. 

M. Run handicap races. 

N. Develop a good schedule for the junior varsity. 
Keep all the girls who are interested regardless of their 
promise. There are many social and health values to 
be gained by each girl regardless of her ability. Large 
squads also have more fun. At Temple mixed practice 
has been held for the past four years. Both boys and 
girls seem to enjoy the experience. 


VII. Post Season Procedure 
A. Arrange to have the girls come in regularly and 
train down by reducing the distance swum each time. 
This is important for their continued organic vigor. 
B. Give each swimmer and diver a summary of het 
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ing the summer. 
C. Have the promising younger divers come in at 
least once a week and work to develop their abilities. 


VIII. Personal Factors 

A. The coach should study each girl carefully and 
try to learn how to handle her for maximum results. 
This means not only in skills but also in personality 
development. 

B. The health of each girl should be guarded so that 
when the season is over she is a better physical speci- 
men than she was at the beginning. The following list 
of suggestions seems adequate: 

1. No girl should swim when afflicted with respira- 
tory or auditory infections. 

2. Admission to practice following illness, accident, 
or injury should be by medical certificate only. 

3. Practice and competition during the menstrual 
period should be on a voluntary basis and with the con- 
sent of the parents. 

4. Following illness, accident, or injury, proper re- 
conditioning should be undertaken before competition. 

5. During practice and competition the coach 
should insist upon cold showers and dry hair and bodies 
before the students go outdoors. 

6. The coach should be convincing about developing 
belief in correct diet, rest, and relaxation. — 





ROLL-A-WAY 
GYMNASIUM 
STANDS 


predominant faults and. encourage her to practice dur- 





C. Green swimmers are subject to stage fright in 
competition. Train experienced girls to look after them 
and keep them busy and interested. Give them a defi- 
nite pattern of warm-up and practice before the meet 
begins. This will help to overcome fear and reduce 
accident. 

D. The coach must be calm and sure of herself; this 
attitude is contagious. 

E. Pep talks and the spirit of “do-or-die” should be 
discouraged. 

F. The coach should not take losing hard, nor 
should the swimmers. If the other team is better they 
should be congratulated. 

G. When the team loses, the coach should point out ~ 
errors and try to eliminate them. 

H. The team captain should be as fully aware of 
team problems as is the coach. She will mature un- 
der this treatment and may eventually come to the 
coach with excellent suggestions. 

J. The team is for the girls, not for the coach; they 
are supposed to be having a good time. 
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“Dy PLAN NOW FOR ‘49 INDOOR SCHEDULE 


_— : Universal Type B Roll-A-Way Stands represent the ultimate 


Every element of safety, compact- 
ness, ease of operation and comfort 
is combined — built-in — to make 
Universal ROLL-A-WAY the one 
superior Gymnasium Stand unit. 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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Intramurals for Boys 
(Continued from page 652) 


The reader probably has been aware of the fact that 
some of these sports are rather strenuous in nature. 
However, after three years of intramurals with over 
fifteen hundred boys participating in noon games, we 
have found no evidence that the normal, healthy child 
will suffer injurious effects from playing after eating 
lunch. The playing time is short (about fifteen or 
twenty minutes) with usually many substitutions being 
made. Most of the children do not eat heavy lunches, 
and usually there is a ten- or fi.teen-minute rest period 
before they play their games. If one has ever observed 
boys at this age, he knows that they don’t sit down after 
eating, but they are running or chasing each other and 
doing quite a bit of scuffling. It is often this type of 
wild, unharnessed activity which leads to injuries. We 
feel that we are protecting the boy by providing him 
with pleasant, stimulating, and supervised recreation. 


HE annual combination playday and field meet has 

become a very popular special intramural feature. 
In the morning after the first period, three activities 
are conducted in rotation. The first is a faculty-student 
game, the second is a student show in the auditorium, 
and the third is a choice between going to the gym- 
nasium for carnival games or going to the study hall 
for folk and social dancing. There are three activities 
to correspond with the three grade divisions. Each 
grade rotates to a different activity with the ringing of 
the school bells. In this way the students are not all 
concentrated in one place. For example, while the sev- 
enth graders are playing a picked faculty team, the 
eighth graders are in the auditorium, and the ninth 
graders are either dancing or in the gymnasium. 

At noon all homerooms ‘meet in different places 
around the school campus to eat lunch. Then the boys 
dress in their gym suits to participate in the field meet 
which is held on the high school field in the afternoon 
with the girls as spectators. There are three grade 
divisions, with three weight divisions within each grade 
division. For example, in the eighth grade the weight 
divisions are one hundred and thirty pounds and over, 
one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and one hundred and fifteen pounds and under. 
By the use of charts we are able to keep all events go- 
ing all the time and to keep a check on every activity. A 
public address system is used which is the best way to 
announce events and winners. The following events are 


held: 50-, 75-, and 100-yard dashes; the 440-dash fo, 
ninth graders only; the four-man 880-yard relay (440. 
yard relay for seventh graders) ; the broadjump; high 
jump; shot-put ; and football throw. With excellent eo. 
operation from the faculty members of both our junior 
high and the other city junior high (they run off jj 
the events), we are able to run over five hundred boys 
through these seven events in about two hours. Ribbons 
are given for first, second, and third places in all events, 
To publicize the field meet for the boys, registration fo; 
all the events is taken in gymnasium classes, Although 
it takes some time and effort, we find it an excellent 
way to impress in the minds of the boys the fact that 
there is a field meet. 

Another popular special feature with young people in 
junior high school is the faculty-student game. Students 
enjoy seeing their teachers participate in games. We 
usually have basketball and softball games. The soft. 
ball games are coeducational; boys and girls play 
against the men and women teachers. Basketball, of 
course, puts the boys against the men. This type of 
activity is to be recommended for the encouragement 
of better student-teacher relationships. 

Every boy is eligible to play in intramural sports 
unless the school doctor or nurse state otherwise, or 
unless his behavior in classrooms or on the playing 
fields rénders him ineligible. The officials have author- 
ity to oust any boy for unsportsmanlike conduct. With 
repeated offenses he may be declared ineligible by the 
intramural director. Regulations governing competi- 
tion are similar to those of other schools. 

Information about all games to be played is printed 
in the daily school bulletin. The scores of the games 
on the previous day are published ; then the games to be 
played for the next two days are printed. This game 
information is read each day in homeroom either by 
the teacher or the intramural manager. Special bulletins 
on the rules of the sport to be played next are issued to 
every homeroom. The rules are also reviewed in the 
gymnasium classes. 

The Referees Association, as it happens to be called 
at our school, is the officials’ organization. It is a 
rather loosely knit group; membership is based upon 
the number of games officiated. When there are four- 
teen games being played every day of the week, it is a 
problem not so much to secure the officials as it is to 
obtain good ones. However, we do have meetings and 
the rules are discussed; but we try to emphasize in 
gymnasium classes that every boy is a potential official 
so that we spend more time going over the rules in 
gymnasium classes and try to avoid having special 
meetings just for certain boys. In the fall as a reward 
for boys who have officiated, we take them all to a big 
football game at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. In the spring a “Referees’ Party” is held. Special 
small block letters are given to the ten most loyal and 
best officials for the year. 

In brief outline form are listed the awards that are 
given in intramurals and what they represerit : 

1. Pennants.—These are given to every homeroom 
that wins a sport championship (such as first place in 
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hasketball). They are made of heavy paper by the 


art department, and are of little expense (felt pennants 


are too expensive and too easily “lost”). One home- 
room has six paper pennants lined up in a row, and 
is very proud of them. 

2. Circle V Letters—This is the highest intramural 
award. It is given twice a year (at the end of the fall 
semester and at the end of the spring semester) to the 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade homerooms who 
score the most points during the semester. These are 
small, four-inch letters. The winning homeroom boys 
who have attended a certain number of games are 
awarded these letters. We like this award as it places 
emphasis on participation as well as winning. 

3. Managers’ Letters and Plaque.—A special letter 
is given to the semester intramural manager; his name 
is also written on a special intramural Managers’ Plaque 
which is kept permanently in the trophy case. 

4. Referees’ Letters--A tour-inch felt letter is 
awarded to the ten best and most loyal officials for the 
year. 

5. Photographs.—These are given to each member 
of a winning team in after-school intramurals. 

A point system is used to determine in each grade 
the homeroom winners of the Circle V letters. This 
record is kept for one semester. Then the slate is 
wiped clean, and every homeroom has another chance 











the next semester to score the most points. In each 
sport two points are given for each game in which a 
team plays, two points for each game won, and one 
point for each game tied. If a team wins first place, it 
is given twenty points. Ten points are given for second 
place, and five points for third. After each tournament 
is completed, a complete standing is given for each 
team both as to the points scored for that particular 
sport, and for the total number of points scored in all 
the sports to date. This gives each homeroom a run- 
ning account of its standing in intramural play. It tends 
to keep up interest if the boys know how well they are 
doing. 

The presentation of intramural awards is made at a 
special Awards Assembly at the end of each semester. 
The intramural manager acts as chairman. He presents 
the Circle V letters to the winning homeroom manager, 
who in turn passes them out to the team members. If 
the team has won the semester championship more 
than once, small felt stars are given with the letters. 

The financing of the intramural program is shared 
by the board of education, which furnishes the equip- 
ment and facilities, and by the student body who 
through the student council votes the money from the 
school fund for the awards. 

Beginning last year, the junior high school became 
a four-year plant. Naturally, there is a need for an 





Hillyards STA Gym Finish 


An ALL-STAR Finish 


HILLYARD’S STAR GYM FINISH produces a 
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expanded program to meet the needs of a more mature 
group of students. We intend, to offer the regular team 
sports program to all the tenth-grade homerooms which 
are interested. We hope that the boys will wish to 
participate in this program. However, the participation 
ratio will probably not compare with that of the other 
grades, so we feel that we must offer them other activ- 
ities. There will be more stress on coeducational activ- 
ities. We hope that Friday noon dances can be held 
with a different homeroom or homerooms sponsoring 
the dance each week. Special noon games with both 
boys and girls participating might be acceptable. During 
the fall season, when the gymnasium is not in use so 
much, bowling, badminton, and ping pong can be held 
at noontime. Horseshoes and paddle tennis can be 
played outside. 


As soon as facilities permit we hope to set up an in- 
dividual scoring plan for all interested ninth and tenth 
graders based on points won in a series of Festival 
Days. The program of events might be scheduled in 
the following manner: 


September Swimming Festival 

October Football Festival 

November Farmer’s Day (Horseshoes) 
February Basketball Festival 

March Boxing and Wrestling Festival 
April Ping Pong or Paddle Tennis Festival 
May Play Day and Field Meet 


Points will be given to each boy for entering each 
event, for participation and for winning a place. It is 
hoped this introduction of an individual point system 
will promote and encourage individual achievement. 


We intend to keep and encourage a functional pro- 
gram which will provide recreation and fun for every 
boy at our school. Although a regtilar interscholastic 
schedule was recently set up for the first time in foot- 
ball, basketball, track, and baseball, it will remain our 
sincere desire to see that the intramural program does 
not suffer. There should be a plate for both. «» 





Letter from Japan 
(Continued from page 641) 


finally they added a Japanese coach, posted a guard, 
and we rode most uncomfortably to Utsonomiya. Same 
story of “Schedule change—no train.” Finally after 
much hubba-hubba and telephoning, they agreed to add 
a coach, but four of the Americans had disappeared, so 
now we were only six and couldn’t have a coach, Final- 
ly they blocked off three pairs of seats for us, put up a 
cross bar, and then the Japanese piled on, thru win- 
dows, shoving, pushing, but docilely stopping at the 
barrier. They stand on the seats, sit on the baggage 
racks, and almost smother. Their huge packs take more 
space than they do. Our American cattle cars are 
palatial in comparison with their conditions, but they 
don’t complain, they just stand patiently; they even 
sleep standing up. We ate our remaining K rations, 
but they stuck in my throat as I felt hundreds of black 


eyes watching every bite. At the stations they pile 
out through the windows while others crawl in. Our 
GI’s couldn’t stand it when a woman with a baby on 
her back started through the window. They kicked the 
barrier aside and reached over and motioned her 
through our part and escorted her out our door, but the 
poor thing was so terribly embarrassed and there was 
so much bowing and scraping that it almost started q 
riot. So perhaps GHQ is right when it insists that we 
tend to our own affairs and let them tend to theirs jn 
their own way, even though it seems inhuman. 

The train kept getting later and later and we finally 
reached Ueno Park Station at 0030. Our guard herded 
us through the station—literally thousands of Japanese 
men, women, and tiny children were huddled on the 
dirty cement floor, sleeping, reading, and patiently 
waiting to be in line for the morning train so they can 
have some chance of getting on. Our guard took us 
through them and we simply stepped over them and 
tried not to step on them. I certainly did not feel like 
a-member of a “superior” race. I felt like a great big 
heel. That human beings should endure what they do 
in a “civilized” world is incredible and sickening. — 

We finally reached our gate. No more trains to Shim- 
bashi—or to anywhere—until 0500! Curfew is at 2400, 
and it is enforced by simply stopping all transportation. 
So we crawled through the mob again to the RTO 
office locked! No M.P.’s, no anything. They finally 
got the RTO man out of bed and we went into the 
large RTO office with big davenports and chairs, then 
for one hour and a half we tried telephoning while we 
took turns standing outside trying to find a jeep, an 
M.P., or even a ricksha. No answers to our calls at any 
station. I wanted to just sleep on one of the davenports 
until 0500, but the GI’s had to get home, or else. I'll 
skip the many gory details but finally at 0200 we roused 
someone in the Chief Provost Marshall’s office by 
phone. Much explaining, much talk-talk, but finally 
they agreed to send a jeep for us after we practically 
swore our lives away. By now it was raining pitchforks, 
but the jeep did come, and we finally got to town at 
0315, delighted beyond words to at last reach a bath- 
room, for we had found none since leaving the train at 
1430 that afternoon. But the whole experience was well 
worth the trouble. We saw Nikko, we saw Japanese 
life at an uncomfortably close range, and we finally 
did get home. I shall never forget sitting on that filthy 
train with all those shiny black eyes on us while Deer- 
ing-san, whose good spirits and unfailing courtesy 
never wavered, read to our little party of six Americans 
the text of Lilienthal’s ‘This I Do Carry in My Heart” 
speech on the meaning of democracy, made in response 
to MacKellar’s attacks on him; the fineness of our three 
GI companions from the Bronx, Chicago, and Vallejo, 
California, in their easy courtesy toward us and toward 
the Japanese in every situation—just three common GI 
Joes, but a credit to everything democracy stands for; 
the cherry blossoms tied to every pillar in the filthy 
Ueno Station, evidence that there is still much that 
Japan has that we have lost in our rush in America; 
and the patient endurance of the Japanese people under 
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It was indeed a strange way to spend Easter Sunday, 


mingled with the crowds as they worshiped at the 
Shinto Shrines, but it was for me a good Easter. I 
learned a new prayer, adapted from Confucius, which 
<hould be the motto of those of us who presume to 


“occupy” Japan: 

Almighty God—Hear my humble daily prayer: 

Give me the serenity to accept that which cannot be changed. 
Give me the courage to change that which can be changed. 
And give me the wisdom to tell one from the other. 


ODAY our “big” three-day conference of the Wo- 

men’s Physical Education Leaders Association be- 
gan. It was truly an historic occasion for it is the first 
big all-women’s meeting in physical education which 
has ever been attempted in Japan. The women do not 
participate in the men’s meetings except as humble 
listeners and even in this capacity they sit in the back 
and at the outer edges of the groups. Professionally 
they are definitely a “suppressed minority group.” 
(Several times I have been asked, rather wistfully, 
“Are men and women really equal in America?” which 
is not an easy question to answer at that!) 


Registration was in progress when Miyake-san and 
I arrived, with women everywhere carrying their knap- 
sacks with them. (If you travel in Japan, you carry 
your food for the entire trip with you. Where they 
slept, I do not know, for the Arrangements Committee 
had told me they would take care of that, and I did 
not wish to embarrass them by asking the wrong ques- 
tions. Of one thing I am certain, they did not sleep in 
soft beds in comfortable hotels at $5.00 a night, as we 
do for our conventions. They came at their own ex- 
pense, and many of them had spent literally days in 
travel and travel arrangements. They stand in line for 
as much as 24 hours to buy a railroad ticket ; then they 
may wait for another 24 hours for their turn to board 
the train; then they stand all the way to their destina- 
tion without food, water, or access to Sanitary facilities. ) 
Ten prefectures were represented, with only the north- 
ern-most and southern-most parts of Japan being un- 
able to send representatives. 

We began with tea for me and Miyake-san, of course, 
and then we started our opening session with 180 regis- 
trants. Miss Toyo Fujimura, the aged president of the 
group had arisen from her sick-bed to be present. Miss 
Haru Tokura, the vice-president and hostess, and the 
directors, Mrs. Ei Izawa, Miss Shige Murakami, Miss 
Masako Takahashi, Miss Kimi Toi, Miss Etsu Wata- 
nabe, Miss Moriko Mitsuishi, Miss Toshiko Nonomiya, 
Miss Hana Nakajima, Miss Misako Suzuki, Miss 
Taeko Aoi, and Miss Kimiyo Teramoto were very busy 
and very efficient in taking care of all the details which 
arise at any convention, be it in Japan or in America. 

Mr. Hirano, chief of the Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion of the* Ministry of Education had been invited to 
make some opening remarks, but I had told the Min- 
istry that, while the other men from the Ministry would 
be welcome, they could not participate in this meeting, 
but would have to sit up in the balcony as ‘observing 
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guests. They did, and I think it was a new experience 
for most of them to see women conducting a meeting 
without reference or deference to them! 


First came the “opening exercises,” with speeches 
by Miss Fujimura, Mr. Hirano, and me, with much 
bowing at the beginning and end of each speech. The’ 
cable from NSWA (bless Alfreda Mosscrop’s heart) 
arrived, and they were delighted with it. I also con- 
veyed greetings from the AAHPER, the Academy, the 
NAPECW, the Western Society, the California Asso- 
ciation, and the University of Southern California. 
Then I began my two-hour lecture on “The Modern 
Philosophy of Physical Education,” with the women 
writing busily in their notebooks. Miyake-san was won- 
derful, poor, tired, worn-out girl that she is. She inter- 
prets with such enthusiasm and interest that she more 
than doubles the effectiveness of my talk. 


We adjourned for lunch, me on my K rations, the 
officers and directors on their rice “‘abendos.” I brought 
out the candy and nuts I had been hoarding for this 
occasion, and they were received with enthusiasm, for 
they have not had “box chocolates” tor a long time. | 
could not follow all of the conversation, of course, but 
I was amused to find little feuds, tensions, and person- 
ality clashes in the group, even as in every women’s 
group the world over. 

For the afternoon session I put on my breezy white 
shorts, feeling very conspicuous among their sober 
biacks, to conduct a demonstration of elementary school 
activities. The point of the demonstration was to illus- 
trate the idea of “fun” as a part of the elementary 
school program. They are so deadly serious about 
everything, even in the elementary school. They all 
wanted to participate, and we really did have much fun 
and laughter. The “walrus walk” with sound effects 
almost sent them into hysterics, but “swagger walk” 
really intrigued them, and they practiced diligently. 
Then we did some singing games and folk dances, 
bridging the word difficulty as best we could, and 
ended, by special request, with a repeat performance of 
Rye Waltz and Virginia Reel with all 180 of them 
dancing. It was a sight to see. 


Then more tea, discussion of plans for tomorrow— 
but no jeep for Miyake-san and me. Just a message that 
the Motor Pool closed at noon! The idea that anyone 
works on Saturday is beyond GHQ comprehension. 


Today’s conference (Sunday) went very well. I still 
have not convinced them that this is not supposed to 
be a one-man show, and despite my best efforts today 
was still scheduled completely as a Metheny-san per- 
formance. They are all less formal and stiff with me 
than they were yesterday, and Miss Fujimura even un- 
bent so far as to try to use her textbook English which 
she has not spoken for thirty years! She brought me 
in Japanese and English the “Secret of the Fujimura 
Method for Health,” which I like: ; 


Stretch your waist 
When you stand 
When you walk 
When you sit 
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When you lie down 
When you think 
When you do exercise 

Stretch your waist: 

That is the source of strength of abdomen. 


Today was devoted to body mechanics. I tried to do 
too much in too short a time, but it went over fairly 
well. The whole group wanted to participate in the dem- 
onstrations, so I really had my hands full. They were all 
so afraid they might miss a word that they kept crowd- 
ing closer and closer, but I gave them quite a work-out 
before we finished. Yes, even to the Billig stretch in 
Japanese ! My morning lecture ran two and one-half 
hours, and at intervals the girl appeared with fresh tea 
for Miyake-san and me, which we sipped while the 
other talked. I tried to give them a “seventh inning 
stretch,” but no-one budged an inch, they just courte- 
ously waited for me to rest so I could continue! Their 
endurance is amazing. At noon, they brought me a real 
treat—tea with sugar, American style. The Japanese 
have no sugar and it is very precious. Then after the 
demonstration, they topped even this courtesy by bring- 
ing me coffee! I took olives and shoestring potatoes 
to the lunch today, having no more candy, and they 
appeared to enjoy them. Miss Murakami brought me 
cooked bamboo sprouts, which are strange but delicious. 
Every tea serving we’ve used different china, all lovely. 
I admired Miss Fujimura’s satsuma set, and now she 
wants to give it to me. Miyake-san says I have to take 
it if she does, or I'll offend her, but if she insists on 
giving it to me, I’ll probably break down and cry. An- 
other courtesy, one toilet booth has a sign on it which 
Miyake-san says reads, “Lecturer,” to reserve it for 
me. Japanese style, of course, but absolutely immacu- 
late. 


Today we also had the “official” conference picture 
taken, with ““Sensai Metseni” in the center surrounded 
by all her friends. I look like a telegraph pole in a 
forest of little pine trees, since few of them reach my 
ear in height. 


Today, Monday, the conference reached its really 
high point, and to me it is the highest point of my 
whole Japanese trip. It was raining, windy, sodden, 
but it was a beautiful day just the same. Miss Holmes 
of Women’s Education jeeped out with me in the 
morning to extend her greetings. Then in came Miss 
Fujimura with seven bronze figures, 24” to 36” high, 
representing typical Japanese postures. They were 
lovely things, done in beautiful detail, and I wish I 
could have taken pictures of them. (The girls from 
her school brought them in on their backs via trolley, 
and they were so heavy I could scarcely lift them!) 
Then, finally they gave in to my pleas for discussion 
groups, thoroughly convinced that they would not work 
because they had no experience in that sort of thing. 
We set up five groups, each with a chairman and a 
topic: Co-education; intramural and _ interscholastic 
athletics; voluntary student associations, seasonal 
sports program; social dance—all of which have cer- 
tain controversial features in the new Japanese curric- 
ulum. They wanted me to come around and meet with 
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each group, but I declined on the grounds that what I 
thought was not important and what they thought was 
very important in determining the future of physical 
education in Japan. I talked briefly about the purposes 
and techniques of discussion groups and then withdrew. 
I could hear voices rising and falling in the adjoining 
rooms, and when at the end of the half hour they had 
allowed each chairman sent in a request ior more time, 
I knew the discussion groups were really working. 


When we reconvened to hear the reports, each of 
the five chairmen stood up and with ease, composure, 
dignity, and coherence gave the report and conclusions 
reached by her group. It was the first time for any of 
them, and they were marvellous. Miyake-san made 
notes for me as they reported, then I was supposed to 
comment and answer questions. At every point they 
agreed in principle with the philosophy I had presented 
on Saturday, but in each case they pointed out the dif- 
ficulties: lack of equipment, inadequate preparation, 
facilities, money, and the slowness with which attitudes 
and public opinion change. To have accepted me to 
the point where they would publicly question something 
I had said was the highest compliment they could have 
paid me, and I sat there feeling very humble and in- 
adequate. What could I say to them? How could I 
produce in fifteen minutes answers to these questions 
which were vital, and which represented the real test 
of faith in the new education of Japan? As I got te 
my feet, I did not know what I was going to say, but 
as I began to talk, from somewhere the words came. 
I did not try to answer their questions. Instead I 
found myself telling them a story of a girl who started 
teaching physical education in 1929, with no profes- 
sional preparation, in a school in which the entire pro- 
gram had consisted of playing basketball for the entire 
school year. I took them through the depression, in a 
town where seventy-five per cent of the population was 
unemployed. Yes, I even told them of the pay-less years 
when our contracts were only a piece of paper. I 
brought them through two decades of experience in 
physical education, and if I used a little poetic license 
at points to fit the situation, who will blame me too 
much? I wanted so much to make them see that while 
we in America appear to them to be rich and blessed 
beyond the peoples of all countries (which we are), 
still our gains in physical education and education 
have not been handed to us on a platter. We have 
much, but much of it we have because we have had 
people with vision and determination who have worked 
in the face of obstacles and disappointments to move 
just one inch further toward an ideal. I ended by tell- 
ing them that no one expected a miracle to happen in 
Japan overnight. The way would be long and difficult, 
and it would try even their unbelievable patience, but 
the changes would come if they wanted them enough 
to stay in there pitching for the next ten years, the next 
twenty years, or perhaps for the next century. They 
rose to their feet with tears in their eyes and gave me 
a long, long bow, which I returned with heart-felt sin- 
cerity; then they began to clap, American-style, and I 
knew that for them as for me this was one of those 
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“right” moments which come once in a life-time. I 
said a silent thank you to Amy Morris Homans, Lj. 
lian Curtis Drew, Jessie Bancroft, Ethel Perrin, Mary 
Channing Coleman, Helen McKinstry, Agnes Way- 
man, Mabel Lee, and the hosts of other devoted women 
who have made it possible for me to believe in the long 
and slow-moving ‘miracles that can be wrought by 
faith and work. With them we have come far, but 
there is still so much to be done before we can hope to 
serve as an example to our less-fortunate countries of 
what health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in a democracy really can and ought to be, 


At lunch there was much bustling about and secret 
conferences, culminating in the formal presentation of 
an antique kakimono from the Leaders Association 
accompanied with a register of the conference, patient. 
ly translated into English by Miss Murakami, which js 
one of my enduring treasures, With Miyake-san’s help 
on selection, I had autographed all the books I had 
brought with me, including two full sets of NSWA 
guides, and I “loaned” them to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. (Technically, we may 
not give books to Japanese, but we may lend them to 
specific persons for a specific purpose.) The individ- 
ual gift-giving almost broke my heart, that they who 
have so little should want to share their personal treas- 
ures with me, who has so much. The satsuma tea set, 
the lovely lacquered bridal o-hashi (chopsticks), the 
beautiful lacquered bowl from which we had eaten 
“celebration rice” for our lunch—I cannot list them 
all, but each of them is very precious to me. 


The final afternoon session was devoted to square 
dancing, which they are eager to learn. We began 
with mixer dances, singing “The More We Get To- 
gether” both in English and in Japanese, then “Pop 
Goes the Weasel” and “Honey, You Can’t Love One” 
(which completely stumped even Miyake-san’s  su- 
perior ability at translation!). Using a demonstration 
set, we began with “Into the Kitchen and Take a Little 
Peek,” which could be translated, then “Split the 
Ring,” and finally “Texas Star’? with a modified trans- 
lation because the call “Ladies to the center and back 
to the bar” rather horrified them! Then we all danced, 
and kew we danced—22 sets on the floor, and me so 
excited that I found myself calling in mixed English 
and Japanese which amused them immensely. 

Finally the farewell session, with all the accumulated 
good-will and friendliness so apparent ‘and sincere that 
no words can describe my feelings. A closing sum- 
mary by Miss Fujimura, then a beautiful speech by 
Miss Aoi, representing the group, and finally my own 
farewell speech with my throat so tight I could hardly 
talk. These are truly wonderful women. Their life is 
lived and their job is done the hard way, but they really 
are doing a job. As I rushed to the door, ostensibly to 
see if the jeep had arrived, but really to get my very un- 
Japanese emotions under control, dear little Miss Mur- 
akami followed to “help” me, but really to take my 
hand in both of hers and say, “You will come back. You 
must come back. We all need you, so.” I hugged her 
hard with the tears fogging my glasses. She’s such a 
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fine person, SO thin and starved looking, so quietly and 
inconspicuously helpful, and somehow so good. To 
me she is the epitome of all the good women of Japan 
who have so little but give so much. 

More coffee and cakes, then they all came out in the 
rain to put Miyake-san and me into the jeep. We were 
past words as we rode home, so tired we could hardly 
hold ourselves upright in the jouncing jeep, but so 
happy we really didn’t care, 

It is hard to leave Japan, for there is so much to be 
done, but if it must be so—Sayonara. as 


a > 





Junior Barn Dance 
(Continued from page 649) 


The first chance an athlete at one of these schools has 
to live a normal life, in a world where men and women 
are both a part of the picture, is when he gets far 
enough up the competitive ladder that it becomes too 
keen for him and his coach gives him back to. the com- 
munity. This criticism is not justified in all schools 
and certainly the picture is undergoing a change for 
the better. 

The author attended a summer school course at one 
of our northwestern colleges where a class in square 
dancing had the largest enrollment on the campus. 
About as many men were enrolled as women. This 
points to the fact that men in our profession are begin- 
ning to give more importance to the rhythmic phase of 
an activities program. Men can do a good job in this 
part of the program and will find it a most interesting 
and challenging field once they enter it. It is advisable, 
however, to get into condition first. Folk dancing takes 
a strong mind in a strong body. A man who honestly 
wants to learn will find a rich field of resource material 
available to help him. He may become quite proficient 
as a square dance caller and folk dance instructor in 
a comparatively short time. He will not know 200 
square dance calls nor even scratch the surface of 
known folk dances but he will know more than his 
class and enough to keep them happy until he can learn 








able amount of square and folk dance material, enough 
to keep one busy for this year if he is a beginner. 
Plan to get Lloyd Shaw’s book of Cowboy Dances; 
Herb Greggerson’s Blue Bonnet Call Book, Ed Dur- 
lacher’s dance book and albums of singing calls, and 
Rod La Farge’s book of calls and subscribe for Rosin 
the Bow, of which he is editor. Another suggestion is 
Folk Dances for All by Michael Herman, Director, 
Community Folk Dance Center, and editor of The Folk 
Dancer, a monthly magazine. American Squares, a 
monthly magazine published in Askaloosa, lowa, Char- 
ley Thomas of New Jersey, editor, should also be on 
the list. The Foot N’ Fiddle, is another good monthly 
magazine. For $2.00 Lynn Rohrbough at Delaware, 
Ohio, will supply 10 little booklets called Kits of 
Square Dances and Folk Dances. Raymond Smith’s 
Square Dance (Texas) and Western Square Dances 
by Ralph McNair (Rocky Mountain section) are also 
good. The California Folk Dance Federation now has 
four volumes published under the title of Folk Dances 
from Near and Far. These volumes represent some 
very painstaking work on the part of their research 
committee. Each volume gives fine descriptions of 
some 17 to 20 dances. The music for many of these 
dances is also given. There are no square dances in 
these volumes but they are excellent for couple dances 
and group dances of many lands including our own. 
There are many other sources, of course, but this 
list will, however, get the reader into the habit of buy- 





GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 
PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 


AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
cen QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 





GOR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
los INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


cat? 
NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362, MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 





some more. Twenty-five dollars will buy a consider- 
FENCING CHOICE OF 
EQUIPMENT ee 
SAYS 
STILL THE FINEST EQUIPMENT AT THE LOWEST PRICE. DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF A FORMER OLYMPIC COACH. THE SAME QUALITY EQUIP- Y MPIC 
MENT USED BY CASTELLO TO EQUIP THE UNITED STATES OLYMPIC FENCING TEAM OL 
AND THE OLYMPIC FENCING TEAMS OF OTHER NATIONS. FENCING 
Sante sae Scans vs TEAM oR ogg 
exts, instructi » 2 i i ti i t 
bye Sertveetiond Se, echnicai advice on selection of equipment and operation of COACH 
Where a trained instructor is not available, Castello’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Fencing,” 
the recognized textbook on the subject, can be used with excellent results. RENE 
See your local sporting goods dealer or urite directly to: 
PINCHART 


America’s Oldest & Largest Manufacturer of Fencing Equipment 


og -O- 5 8 Re) Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


232 EAST 9TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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“The 14th Olympiad was the third opportunity | have had to act 
as coach for the United States Olympic Team. | know competitors and 
their preferences, and | have always chosen and recommended the 
Olympic quality fencing equipment produced by the firm of Castello. 
They know fencers and fencing, and produce the equipment that the 
sport requires. 
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“SWIM-AID"! = 
THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual’ protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
At ey focal Drug, 
Sporting Goods or Dep’t 
Store or write to: 


HEALTH -0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadwey e Now York 
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and Accessories for Dance in Educaticn 


The name that stands for 60 years of experience in 
functional design and superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P48 for New Catalogue 


O.. 1612 BRDWY., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
CCayptEo Agencies in all leading cities 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisco 











A NCE TO THE 


COLORFUL BEAT OF THE 


GRETSCH-WIGMAN 
DANCE DRUM 












&; Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
; spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

_ Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classical 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim, 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially selected 
real skin, with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


~ The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ili. 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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ing this type of material and he will do the rest. Knute 
Rockne once told the writer that he bought every book 
that was published on football because if there was jus 
one little idea in the book that he could use it was 
worth the price of the book, 

When the above material has been purchased it wi 
be found that each section of the country will diffe; 
just a little bit. Docey-doe or Dos-a-dos or Do-sj-do 
will come to mean many things as one looks over these 
books. The “holds” that square dancers use, the way 
they move their feet, and the way they execute funda- 
menta! calls will certainly seem confusing. One thing 
the reader should learn, however, from this is that 
there is no such thing as an authentic version of a 
dance; at best it can only be traditional. The writer’s 
advice is not to get too far away or someone is sure 


to object. a 
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New Directions 
(Continued from page 647) 


takings, identification with group purposes with group 
support and approval, expression, relaxation, fun, hap- 
piness, skills, and tastes in recreation. These are all 
integrating factors for individuals. It is important 
that these be understood in the process of experiencing 
and be valued by the individual as ways to relieve stress 
and tension. We must give better education in physical 
education for the conscious control and management 
of the self. 

The third new direction, so desperately needed by 
people who have lived through two world wars, a crash, 
a depression, two periods of postwar dislocation and 
who are at present seemingly threatened by a third 
war too horrible to imagine, lies in an affirmation of 
values for youth. Teachers cannot help their students 
to see values and meanings and long-term perspectives 
of worth if they themselves do not hold such values. 
Possibly the implication for physical education then is 
an examination of one’s self to ascertain fitness for 
teaching in this third year of the atom bomb. Do we 
see urgent new directions in selecting program mate- 
rials that take youth close to the sky and the stars and 
the awesome verities of the universe? All of us who 
feel a great conviction about the valves of camping, 
skiing, riding, sailing, hiking, fishing in giving indi- 
viduals a sense of perspective, stability, powers beyond 
self, feel such activities should be given greater em- 
phasis in days such as these. 

Our acceptance in theory, if not in practice, of the 
cooperative, interactive nature of organism and envi- 
ronment with no “physical” fact nor “mental” fact a 
reality, means a search for a new name for our educa- 
tional program. We are caught in a web of semantic 
contradiction when we speak of physical education or 
mental hygiene. 

New directions must be found in cooperative plan- 
ning at every level of teaching and administration if 
our inter-related problems are to move toward more 
workable solutions. 
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It has long seemed to the writer that the primary job 
of the physical education teacher as differentiated from 
other teachers in the school is to educate for an under- 
standing and acceptance of the body as a symbol of the 
self, for an understanding of the laws of its expression 
and use, and for the value of a responsive, well directed, 
mature, responsible instrument for living both with 
oneself and with others. This appears to be our pri- 
mary job and the direction pointed out by our three 
priority areas. 

The urgency of the times we have lived in and are 
living in make the here and now very important. This, 
reinforced by psychological law, leads us to declare 
that successful living today is the best preparation for 
the future. We must have better education and better 
physical education for the boys and girls in the United 
States here and now. If we attack that job for each 
boy and girl every day of our teaching as our new 
direction this year and every year it gives the greatest 
promise of preparation for whatever tomorrow lies 
ahead. Pa 


* 
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Community Programs 
(Continued from page 654) 


Design for Learning 
(School Building) 

Produced and distributed by Photo and Sound, Inc., 141 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, California. 20 min., 
sound, color. 

Details in the building of a modern school are shown, and 
reasons are given for modern points of construction and design. 
The film encourages community planning and cooperation in 
the building of a school. 


One Thousand Dollars for Recreation 
(Recreation) 
Produced and distributed by Athletic Institute, 209 South State 

Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 12 min., sound, color. 

V. K. Brown, Chicago’s director of recreation, is one char- 
acter in a dramatic presentation of the community’s responsi- 
bility for recreation. Mr. Brown emphasizes the fact that one 
person or organization can do little until he gets many other 
clubs and organizations working with him. He insists a pro- 
gram must be “managed. by the community.” 


A Place to Live 


(Housing) 

Produced by Philadelphia Housing Association. Distributed by 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
20 min., sound. 

Written and narrated in part by Muriel Rukeyser, this pic- 
ture is of a sensitive family living in a three-room “band-box 
house,” one room above the other. The mother and son dream 
of a better place to live. No problems are solved, but sugges- 
tions are made concerning community responsibility. 


Playtown, U. S. A. 


(Recreation ) 
Produced and distributed by Athletic Institute, 209 South State 

Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 25 min., sound; color. 

A step-by-step review of the community organization pro- 
gram in Decatur, Illinois. Local public and voluntary agencies 
pool their resources to promote a program of community-wide 
all-age, year-round recreation. 
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Teach Them to Drive 
(Safety) 

Produced by Pennsylvania State College and the American Le- 
gion and distributed by the American Legion, American Le- 
gion National Headquarters, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 21 min., 
sound, 

The father of a high school boy killed in an accident cannot 
rest until he has aroused a community to act to save lives of 
other boys and girls. School administration, civic clubs, city 
officials unite to establish safety classes—classes in automobile 
driving—in the high schools. 


Three Cities 
(Community Cooperation ) 

Produced by the OWI. Available now only on rental basis 
through state university film libraries and some commercial 
distributors. 10 min., sound. 

The point is made that “anyone can take the initiative” in a 
démocracy. War workers in three cities—one seafaring, 
one manufacturing, and one rural—built temporary schools, set 
up a community recreation center, and show how they secured 
voluntary community assistance in factories during the war. 


War Where You Live 
(Housing) 

Produced by the Twentieth Century Fund. Distributed by 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
5 min., sound. 

Narrated by Jay Allen, foreign correspondent, this film is a 
study in contrasts between model homes planned for Germany 
and fine apartments in New York City on the one hand and 
dismal tenements and city slums on the other. Mr. Allen voices 
a plea for better housing. 
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Buy 


Christmas 











A. CHATILA & CO. (Manufacturer) 
Presents 


Leotards, Tights, Tunic & Midriff Sets 
For DANCE and ATHLETIC WEAR 
1776-59th St. Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
Send for free 1949 Catalog 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS are needed in the 
West. Write for particulars. Free registration with 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Columbia Bldg., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 














World We Want To Live In 
(Religious Tolerance) 

Produced and distributed by National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
16 min., sound. 

Thomas E, Dewey, Charles Evans Hughes, Al Smith, Eddie 
Cantor, and Wendell Wilkie—all are pictured, and each speaks 
for religious tolerance. We are shown how the intolerance of 
dictatorships can and does spread alarmingly throughout the 
United States. 

Youth In Crisis 
(Juvenile Delinquency ) 

Produced and distributed by March of Time, Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 17 min., 
sound. 

Wholesome home environment, the sharing of responsibilities 
and pleasures, day nurseries, schools open for evening use, 
the YMCA, physical fitness programs are suggested as aids in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. The first part of the 
picture shows us the bad environment, the temptations which 
encourage juveni.e delinquency. «» 
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Recreation Is Not Therapy 
(Continued from page 643) 
and they should not be asked to participate in providing 
treatment. They do offer creative leadership using 
the interest and desires of individuals and groups in 
offering stimulation, new ideas, and resources for 
developing recreational pursuits. 

For many patients, the provision of facilities will 
suffice, for they have already well developed recre- 
ational interests. Libraries of books and recordings, 
materials for drawing, painting, or writing, or equip- 
ment for games will allow many patients to continue 
previous interests without the need for leadership. But, 
as in the community, group activities are among the 
recreational interests of many. Particularly for patients 
unacquainted with each other this requires professional 
leadership For those whose previous interests may not 
be pursued in the hospital setting the skillful leader 
finds new opportunities or adapts methods for pursuing 
already established ones. The man whose major recrea- 
tional interests has been attendance at athletic events 
will have to depend upon newspaper accounts and radio 
reports as substitutes. But he may also develop reading 
interests along the same line or lead discussions of 


baseball or football techniques which may interest oth. 
ers. It is possible that he will do this on his own initia. 
tive but more probable that a skillful leader will see the 
possibilities long before he has realized them. 

It is evident that leadership for recreation service 
must be compatible with the purpose and Philosophy 
of recreation. The reactions, attitudes, and emotional] 
responses which accompany recreational pursuits are 
not the same as those produced by participation jn a 
similar activity for the purpose of treatment, While 
many activities may be used both for recreation and for 
therapy, time, purpose, and the matter of choice wil] 
differentiate the services. As professional recognition js 
accorded the emerging specialization of recreation jin 
hospitals it becomes of paramount importance that this 
recognition shall be based on the contribution which 
recreation service makes to the total welfare of the 
individuals in the hospital. -_ 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 650) 
sional preparation in the three areas will use the Con- 
ference Report for self-evaluation and _ self-improve- 
ment. 

Very gratifying are the reports that the document 
has been and will be used (1) by colleges and univer- 
sities in self-evaluation, (2) as a basis for discussion 
in college courses and at workshops and conferences, 
and (3) as a subject at sessions of several national 
conventions. Professional leaders in the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards have commented favorably about 
the Conference Report. 

The Conference demonstrated clearly (1) some of 
the interrelationships of health education, physical 
education, and recreation, (2) that specialists in the 
three fields can and should meet together to discuss 
mutual and related programs, and (3) that individuals 
seeking a common objective (improvement in the liv- 
ing of people) tend to submerge vested interests in co- 
operative endeavor.—Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, President-elect, AAHPER. 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Successful Marriage. Edited by Morris Fishbein and Ernest 
W. Burgess. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc. 1948. 515 pages, $4.50. 

This volume is a guide to problems related to marriage 
from the beginning of sexual attraction to matrimony and 
the successful rearing of a family. Each of 38 specialists has 
written a chapter on one phase of marital relations with 
frankness and detail. The editors have integrated all of the 
material with ‘uniformity, readability, and teachability. 
Symposium on Nutrition: Vol. I. Nutritional Anemia, Edited 

by Arthur Lejwa, Cincinnati 2, Ohio: Robert Gould Re- 

search Foundation, Inc., 3401 Carew Tower, 1948. 194 

pages, free. 

This is a group of papers prepared for the Symposium on 
Nutritional Anemia, organized by the Robert Gould Research 
Foundation and held in Cincinnati in October, 1947, under 
the auspices of the College of Medicine of the University of 
Cincinnati. The papers represent much original research on the 
part of the authors and their colleagues.They were correlated 
in such a manner that the chemical, physiological, and clinical 
phases of nutritional anemias were stressed. 

Successful Teaching in Physical Education. Elwood C. Davis 
and John D. Lawther. 2nd edition. New York 2: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1948. 603 pages, $6.25. 

In this edition the authors have brought the text material 
up to date in accordance with new facts, ideas, ‘and suggest- 
ions. The prospective teacher is guided through the process 
of self-analysis and an analysis of teaching. The authors also 
stress mental hygiene techniques, specific scientific principles 
of teaching, and present suggestions on “selling” physical 
education to the school administration. 

A Treasury of Good Night Stories. Edited by Caroline Horo- 
witz. New York 19: Hart Publishing Co., 101 West 55th 
Street, 1948. 189 pages, $2.00. 

This is a selected collection of 37 stories for children be- 
tween the ages of 3 to 7 for bedtime reading. The values with 
which these stories are concerned are those of a young child’s 
comprehension. The stories are arranged according to reading 
time and each of them is accompanied by a full-page illus- 
tration projected along lines of simplicity readily understood 
by a child’s mind. 


Recent Publications - - - 


From Old to New. University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, Burlington, Vermont. 43 pages, 35c. (A story 
for intermediate grades suggesting ways in which old garments 
may be utilized for re-use.) 

This for That. Ruth F. Rowell and Olive G. Gardner. 
Florida Committee for the Improvement of the Applied Eco- 
nomics Part of the Teacher Education Program, 317 P. K. 
Yonge Building, Gainesville, Florida. 32 pages, 25c. (A pam- 
phlet for helping boys and girls choose the right way rather 
than the wrong way to do things at school and at home.) 

Cost of Driver Training Courses. Research Report No. 32. 
American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 2 pages. free. (Figures for period 
January through June, 1947.) 

Swimming Pool Operation. Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, State Department of Public Health, Springfield, Illinois. 
60 pages, free. (Fundamentals of sanitary pool operation.) 

Planning Your Family. Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York City 16. 32 
pages, 20c. 

Nutrition for You! Walter Wilkins and French Boyd, Box 


210, Jacksonville, Florida. 48 pages, free. (A series of lessons 
to help the reader study his food habits.) 

Football as the Champions Play It. Harry Rice in collabor- 
ation with Harry Marr, Stan Olenn, and Frank Akins. Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., Penn-Craft Park, Jeannette, Pa. 31 
pages, free. (Fundamentals for developing players.) 

Basketball Coaches Digest. 8th ed. Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Ind. 64 pages, 25c. (A series of articles with 
illustrations on fundamentals, offensive and defensive play, 
and suggestions for improved coaching by experienced coaches.) 

What Shall We Teach Our Children About Food? Nettie 
M. ‘Fowler, Winnifred Geiger, and Vera W. Walker. Nutri- 
tion Investigations and Services, Florida State Board of Health, 
Box 210, Jacksonville, Florida. 11 pages, free. (Report of 
a dietary study on a small group of school children in Union 
County, Florida.) 

Short Cuts to Finding and Organizing Research Problems 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Through the 
Use of Library Materia's. George M. Gloss, 2121 Virginia 
Avenue, NW, Washington 7, D. C. 23 pages, $1.00. 


Materials in the National Office - - 


From time to time the Journal publishes a list of the bibliog- 
raphies and miscellaneous materials in health education dis- 
tributed by the Association in order to bring members up to 
date on additions to and deletions from the list. Due to the 
continued demand for the bibliographies, we have found it 
necessary to charge 5c a copy to cover handling and postage 
of all except two which cost 25c. The materials under miscel- 
laneous are free, as shown. The present list of materials is as 
follows : 


Bibliographies 
Camping, 5c. 
Child Development and Guidance, 5c. 
Films, 25c. 


First Aid, 5c. 

Health Education (Selected References), 5c. 

Health Education Texts (Elementary schools), 5c. 

Health Education Texts (Junior high schools), 5c. 

Health Education Texts (High schools), 5c. 

Health Tests, Health Appraisal Forms, and Check Lists, 5c. 

Hygiene and Health Education Books, 5c. 

Mental Hygiene, 5c. 

Physical Education (All school levels), 5c. 

Professional and Public Relations, 5c. 

Recreation, 25c. 

Rural School Program, 5c. 

School Plant (Facilities), 5c. 

Sex Education, 5c. 

Miscellaneous Materials 

Conservation of Hearing in School Children, free. 

Health Implications of the Physical Education Program, Joint 
Committee of NEA and AMA, 1945, free. 

Institutions Giving Professional Training in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in the United States, free. 

Low Cost Publications on Food and Nutrition, free. 

National Agencies Which Distribute Lists of Publications in 
Health Education, free. 

Principles Governing School Lunches, Joint Committee of 
NEA and AMA, 1945, free. 

Report of Social Hygiene Education Conference, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1945, free. 

Sanitary Requirements for School Lunches, Joint Committee 
of NEA and AMA, 1945 free. 

Whom Shall I Consult About My Eyes? Joint Committee of 
the NEA and AMA 1947, free. 
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Gift Membership 

Why not give a membership i in the AAHPER as a gift Includes Cost 
this Christmas? Professional—Journal and Research Quarterly -.$ 10.00 

Local, state, and district associations, and departments Membership—Journal of Health and a 
in cities, colleges, and universities, especially those in Education* _.. a. —_ dn 
teacher-education institutions, could use gift member- Student—Journal of Health pany Physical 
ships as a means of expressing appreciation and recog- Education ____. ee 1,50 
nition for meritorious scholarship, leadership, or service. 

Send a letter to the national office accompanied by Sinel 160.00 
money order or check indicating to whom the gift mem- mgm payment 1 ; ; 
bership is to be sent. If the individual is already a mem- Installment plan (Ten annual payments o P 
b : $20.00 each) _. sia cicadas: 200.00 

er you can (1) extend the membership for one or more nytt : 
years or (2) name several alternates in order of pref- Subscription to Research Quarterly meen to 
erence. The national office will notify the receiver of libraries only) 3.00 
the gift, giving the type of membership and the donor’s *Foreign subscriptions to in Soaeak are $4.00. “For- 
name and address. A copy of the notice will be sent to eign” means all countries outside continental United 
the donor. The types of membership are as follows: States, including Canada and U. S. Territories. 


Life—All privileges of professional menial, 
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Save “GYM -OTTE” 


PLEATED SUIT WITH INNER-LEG BLOOMER 


Style 684—-GYM-OTTE* (Pictured) 92.75 €Q.! 


Flattering tailored one-piece suit, concealed zipper front, patentec| 
inner leg bloomer, elastic insert in back of center belt; with new) 
patented swing back, four pleats at front of shorts and tucks at waist. | 
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New pgs 


Pleated Suit With Sensational 


Detachable Inner Brief 


At Long Last—'‘Brief-Ons’’ the only patented detach- 
able inner-brief . . . does away with the complex prob- 
lems of washing and ironing. 


Tall or short — This new detachable inner-brief, with | 
ventilated sides, is easily adjustable. Made with yoke | 
and action back; action pleats in sleeves and concealed | 
zipper front, 4 roomy pleats in front and back. 
. 684 
opkaawe Style Description Price 


ONE PIECE SUIT 972 (Not Pictured) Gym-Teen One Piece Suit $3 50 
With Patented Inner-Leg Bloomer » 
attached to bottom hem 672 (Not Pictured) Collegian Dress each 


COLOR: Skipper Blue, Green, White, Maroon, Gray, Gold, Sea Foam. Sanforized Shrunk. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOG AT ONCE 
M DRESSES, SHORTS, SHIRTS, ROMPER SUITS, MAJOR UNIFORMS, PINNIES, LEOTARDS, BLAZERS, CHEER LEADER SKIRTS, & OTHERS 


*U.S. Patents 2,279,125 and 2,441,274 
ns No. 2,308,929 and Patent Pending . . . TRADEMARK 
SPORTWEAR CO. 


America’s Foremost Manufacturers 


19 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














rely on Medart... io complete planning service 


Msn still debate the question of the chicken or the egg. But for the MEDART MAKES 
right kind of installations there’s no question that planning comes first! Gymnasium Apparatus 
The use of Medart planning and engineering facilities, for honest, Basketball Backstops 
unbiased analysis of your problems adds no cost to the job. BUT... Telescopic Gym Seats 
the savings in cost in arriving at the proper kind of installation based Sneyenney Sotnbouate 


’ : , . Acromat-Trampolin 
on your architectural requirements . . . are likely to be considerable. Sinct Lacie P 


Steel Lockerobes 














Whether you’re planning a complete installation or partial replace- 
ments ... it costs no more and results are sure if you let Medart 
help you plan. 





LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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